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to God, similar to that which first called to 
their rude house of prayer a bundred or two 
colonists of Plymouth, and which has given to 
New England its sacred domestic holiday, is now 
issued every year by the Governor-General of 


A PIOUS summons to give praise and thanks 


Canada. Herein we have such an index of the 
general Christian civilization as that which New 
England has given to this country. 

The earliest tradition we have concerning 
Thanksgiving day in Canada dates back to 
1760, after the surrender of Quebec and the fall 
of the French régime. It had its inception in 
this manner: After the victory of Wolfe, when | 
Canada passed under English rule, that year the | 
Governor of the Province of Massachusetts issued 
the following Thanksgiving proclamation : 

‘‘Great and manifold have been the mercies of 
God toward us. He hath given victory to the 
king and caused the enemy to flee before him, 
and hath at length completed the deliverance of 
the country by the entire reduction of Canada, 
whereby the future security of our civil and 
religious liberty is put into our hands. Where- 
fore, that all the people of this Province may 
at one time and with one voice express their 
thankfulness on this glorious occasion . . . 
appointed to be a day of public and solemn 
thanksgiving within this Province.” 

Several very important sermons were preached 
throughout New England on the reduction of 
Canada on Thanksgiving day, 1760, noteworthy 
among them that of the Rev. David Hall, A. M., 
at Sutton, Massachusetts, in which he says, 
referring to the fall of Quebec: 

“And there is one thing which very properly 
comes into our thoughts, namely, that this over- 
turning of their government may prove of the 
most unspeakable advantage to them, the pure 
Gospel coming by this means to their knowledge, 
which:in St. Paul’s esteem overbalances every- 
thing else. This we should wish for, pray for 
and labor for.” 

This sentiment, which prevailed throughout | 
the New England colonies at the time, found its 
echo in the hearts of the few English ‘settlers 
in the vicinity of Quebec, who, emulating the 
example of the Pilgrim Fathers, privately assem- 
bled to offer thanks to God in unison with their 
New England brethren. 

Ilowever, the general custom of setting apart 
a day for public thanksgiving originated only 
in 1867, when the different Canadian provinces 
became one “‘Dominion’’ by confederation. On 
October 10th of that year a proclamation enjoined 
public thanksgiving for a bountiful harvest. 

It was not until 1887 that Thanksgiving day | 
in Canada was constituted a legal holiday. | 
The date of observance is fixed each year by | 
proclamation of the governor-general. There is 
no settled date. Several attempts have been 
made in the Dominion to celebrate Thanksgiving 
day in unison with the Americans on the last 
Thursday in November, but the idea had to be 
abandoned, partly on account of the weather 
being unseasonable in many parts of Canada at 
that time. Public services are held in all the 
churehes on Thanksgiving day, which are pro- 
fusely decorated with flowers, fruits, mottoes, 
vegetables, and so forth. 


In Canada the Thanksgiving observance par- | 
takes more of a religious than of a domestic | 


nature, although the turkey, cranberry sauce 


and pumpkin pie of the New England table | 


are gradually obtaining vogue as part of the 
Thanksgiving menu. 
The game of football has come to be recognized 


as an essential feature of the Thanksgiving cele- | 


bration in Canada. On the Thanksgiving day of 
1894 the people of Montreal were treated to the 
unique spectacle of the McGill team playing 
football in the snow on Fletcher's Field. 


sciously Canada more and more approaches | 
toward the New England spirit of Thanksgiving | 


day, and the time may not be far distant when 
Thanksgiving day in the Dominion will be held 
as much in reverence as a day of family reunion 
as it is in New England. 


MARY MARGARET CLAPP. 
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Some Famous Chimes. 


New York is known as a city of chimes, the 
fame of her bells having reached to other lands. 
In commenting on them, the Quiver says that 
they are not equaled in any other American city, 
and in very few European cities. New York 
also enjoys the distinction of a woman chime- 
ringer, possibly the only one in the world. 

This lady, Miss Bertha Thomas, who plays 
the chimes for Grace Church, has bells that are 
something more than ordinary. Each one was 
cast in memory of some distinguished person, 
and bears the name of that person in the metal. 

The oldest of the city chimes are those of old 
Trinity, an Episcopal Church loved of all New 
Yorkers irrespective of creed. The bells of 


Uncon- | 
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Trinity carry one back to 
old days, for they were 
cast in 1788 in England, 
by Mears. They weigh 
fifteen thousand pounds. 

The sweetest chimes in 
all America, it is said, are 
in St. Andrew’s, another 
New York church. They 
are played by Mr. Grant 
Senia, whose Easter, 
Christmas and New Y ear’s chimes are celebrated. 

The old chimes of the Collegiate Church on 
Fifth Avenue have an interesting history. Their 
voices were heard on some of the great occasions 
of the nation’s career. On July 9, 1776, they 
pealed out when the Declaration of Independence 
was read to George Washington’s army, and 
again on July 4, 1790, they were heard on the 
reopening of the chureh after its almost complete 
destruction by the British during the war. They 
were rung again at the funerals of Washington, 
Lincoln and General Grant. 
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Mutua! Enlightenment. 


While America is teaching Cuba the mystery 
of practical politics and the theory of political 
independence, Americans may find that there is 
something the Cubans can teach them. Polite | 
ness is innate there, and nations that have more 
knowledge of the luxuries of life and more 
acquaintance with social amenities need not be 
ashamed to stop and take a lesson in gentle 
courtesy from even the poorer and least cultivated | 
people of the island. Harper’s Bazar gives 
a characteristic story, originally told by an army | 
officer returned from duty in Havana. 


Ale was sent to inspect the sanitary condition 
of a small square, not as large as an average 
square in an American city. Here, back to 
back, with but fifteen feet between each double 
line, were row upon row of small wooden sheds, 
in some of which lived animals, and in some 
human beings. Approaching the door of one 
of the sheds, the officer saw a young man and his 
wife sitting down to their noonday meal—a 
solitary dish in the center of a small, rough table. 
The dish contained rice and a pale green mixture 
like pistachio. 

nen the young man saw the officer at the 
door he rose, and with incomparable grace bowed 
and extended. the single plate of poor food to the 
visitor. “His manner really convinced me that 
of all the pleasure I could give him the greatest 
would be to accept the whole of his dinner,”’ said 
the officer. 

While the young man did the honors of the 
table, the wife stood with pleasant dignity 
acknowledging the presence of the officer, and by | 
a certain indefinable grace of manner conveying 
the impression that she participated in the 
invitation given by her husband. 

It is the same everywhere. Havana travellers 
tell us-that if an American child is of the party, 
the natives overwhelm the child with attention 
and the little barefooted, scantily clad, ill-f 
reconcentrado will run for his own r toy,— 
nothing more than a serap of bright-colored paper 

rhaps,—and with all his heart -force it into the 

eeping of the little American. 
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Probably Satisfied. 


There is a variety of abnormally developed 
angleworms as large round as lead-pencils, which 
the boys of northern Indiana, who dig them from 
the soil near stables, call “night-crawlers,’’ for | 
the reason, perhaps, that they are frequently 
found on the surface of the ground very early 
in the morning, and particularly after a night 
of rain. 

A summer sojourner at one of the lake resorts 
in that region succeeded one day, after much 
backaching labor and with the hired help of a 
boy, in filling a discarded fruit-can with these 
night-crawlers, and went forth to fish. 

le returned several hours later with an empty 
bait-can, but no fish. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ asked his host. “ Didn’t 
| you catch anything ?”’ 

“Not a thing.” 

MS Wouldn’t the fish bite ?”’ 

|. “Bite? I never was kept so busy rebaiting a 

| hook in my life. As soon as I threw out my 

| line something would jerk the cork under and 

get away with a fat worm without being caught. 
t was the most exasperating luck in all my 
fishing experience.” 

ae you any idea what was taking your 

| 1 ?”? 

“T hadn’t until I had nearly emptied my can. 
But when an old snapping turtle stuck his head 
| out of the water near where I had been fishing 
| all the morning and winked at me, I took the 
hint and came away. And he did it, as truly as 
| 1 stand here!” 
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Harmony in Architecture. 








COMPANION. 








A. SHUMAN & CO. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENTS. 


We extend a cordial invitation 
to the ladies of Boston and New 
England to visit our beautiful 

IVORY ROOM 
devoted to the sale of Gloves, 
Corsets, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, 
Cotton Underwear, Knit Under- 
wear, Aprons, Belts, Outfittings 
for Nurses, Infants’ Outfits, Cut- 
work, etc. 

Ladies’ Shoe Department adja- 
cent. 

These Department: for Ladies 
are noted umong the most elegant 
in the Country. 
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Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 
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Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiegHTON. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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You have been reading 
about it. Why don’t you ‘ 
try it? It will positively 





Architecture is one of the newer fields for 
|} ambitious women, but competition is so keen 

that few women ever become architects of even 
ordinary houses. A writer in Forward con- 
siders this a lamentable fact, because houses 
built by women are likely to have an element of 
convenience and utility such as all housekeepers 
appreciate. Then the writer tells this story: 

An instructor in an architectural school was 
discussing the pe a house which one of his 
girl pupils had drawn. She had enlarged the 
cellarway, and he said, critically: 

“Can’t you see that you lave spoiled the 
harmony of the design ?’’ 


“Put a fat cook on a narrower step, then,” | 


replied his pupil, demurely, “and consider the 
harmony of the cook!” 

The cellarway, it is needless to say, was left 
as the pupil had drawn it. 


cure Pimples and Black- ¥ 
heads. Removes Freck- {| 
les, Tan and Liver Spots. } 
Take no substitute, for 
there’s nothing else that 
can be compared with it. 


Madam E. Kelton Gibson, 
the noted Skin Specialist, 
East 26th Street, New York, ) 
says: “I find Royal Peari 
the best preperation Ihave { 
ever used for toning up the 
skin and removing all blem- 4 
ishes.” 


Write to-day to \ 
) 
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THE H. R. HALE CO., 


Hartford, Conn., for a 


Small Bottle FREE, | 


Large bottles, 50c. and 
#1.00. At all dealers, or 
anipoed express paid toany ( 
address on receipt of price. ( 
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The sexton present received a 
small fee from each lad. 

This was long ago, but house- 
wives still fry pancakes—people 
still eat them and call for more— 
if they are made from the H-O 
Co.’s Buckwheat Flour, or its Pan- 
cake Flour, which is a combination 
of rice, wheat flour, corp and leav- 
ening. 
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NEPONSET 
rors ROOF I NG 


ROPE 
To keep out wind, frost, rain and sno\ 
from Fowl-Houses there’s no bett 
low-cost roofing and siding tha 
**Neponset.’’ Contains no tar. Give: 
an occasionai coat of paint it will la 
for years. Costs about a cent per squa 


















foot. Sold by dealers in rolls of 100, 2 
and 500 square feet respectively, eac 
roll containing necessary tin caps at 
nails. For a permanent roofing at 
siding use 


Paroid Ready Roofing. 


Postal brings Booklet, samples of ** Nepons 
and “ Paroid,” also name of nearest deale’ 


F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass.; Chicago, !' 
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founded. Her 

aghast mind, 
following Mr. Keene’s 
project, seemed to see 
him rakishly ascend- 
ing the pavilion steps, 
among a wondering 
throng, and making 
way to Lolaas she sat, 
happy and honored, 
with her friends. Jane 
had a sharp prevision 
of Lola’s face when 
her father should ap- 
pear before her, so 
different from the 
tender ideal of him 
which she had cher- 
ished, so intent upon 
himself, so bent upon 
shattering with his 
tirst word to his child 
all those visions of un- 
selfish kindness and 
generosity which had 
made her thoughts of 
him beautiful. 

Lola would go with 
him. She would rise 
and leave her home, 
friends and happy 
prospects to follow 
him to whatever life 
he might judge best, 
however rough, how- 
ever wild. In ordinary cireumstances Jane 


J tc stood con- 


could not deny to herself that this course would | 


be the right course for a daughter; that such 


an one would do well to succor a father’s fail- | 


ings, to add hope to his despondency and love 
to the mitigation of his trials. But Mr. Keene 
was not despondent, nor were his trials of a sort 
which might not easily be tempered by some- 
thing like industry on his own part. He was 
frankly idle. He loved better than simple 
work the precarious excitement of prospect- | 
ing—an occupation which, except in isolated | 
and accidental instances, cannot be pursued to | 
any good save with the aid of science and | 
capital. 

Camp life might not be bad for Mr. Keene; 
but that it would be good for a girl so young | 


and sensitive to every impression as ae 





Jane doubted. 

“I got to consider what’s best for her,’’ | 
thought Jane, while Keene himself was begin- | 
ning once more to sympathize with the silent 
misery in her face. 

“T never had no idea you thought so much 
of Lola!” he exclaimed. “She wasn’t the 
kind of child a stranger’d be apt to get attached 
to. I hope you don’t think I’d do anything 
mean? That isn’t my style! All is, I’m her 
father, and a father ought to have some say-so. 
Now aint that true, Miss Combs ?’’ 

Jane was thinking. ‘Would three hundred 
dollars help you out?” she demanded. “I’ve 
got that much. I’ve been saving it toward 
Lola’s schooling next year.” 

“What, have you been sending her to 
pay-school?’’ Keene looked surprised, and 
unexpectedly his eyes began to dim. “I’d 
have been a better man if I’d had any 
luck,” he said, with apparent irrelevance. 

Jane made no moral observations. She did 
not point out that a man’s virtue ought not to 
depend altogether on his income. She said 
simply, “Will that much do?” 

Mr. Keene, controlling his emotion, said it 
would, and they parted upon the understariding 
that they should meet at Lynn two days later, 
for the transference of the fund. 

Then Jane plodded wearily back to the 
pavilion, and mutely watched the cow-ponies 
rush and buck around the course. She beheld 
Valentino Cortés, a meteoric vision in white 
cotton trousers, girdled in crimson, flash by 
‘o victory amid the wild “Vivas!” of his | 
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impending penury ? 
Lola of late had seemed gentler, and the 





‘“*AS YOU KNOW, LOLITA, MY ANA IS VERY BEAUTIFUL.”’ 


compatriots. She saw the burros trot past in 
their little dog-trot of a race. 

But although she essayed a pleased smile 
at these things, and listened with enforced 
attention to the speeches and the music, there 
were present with her foreboding and unrest. 
For usually the Dauntless pursued no vigorous 
labor in summer, but merely kept the water 
out of its slope and “took up’’ and sold to 
various smelters such “slack’’ as it had made 
during the winter. There would be no royal- 
ties coming in to Jane, since no coal would 
be mined; and presently it would be Septem- 
ber, and no money for Lola’s school. 

So Jane’s cares were thickening. Not only 
did the mine. soon enter on its summer inac- 
tivity, but worse befell. The mine boss came 
one day to tell Jane that because of a certain 
“roll’”’ in the east entries, it was deemed 
inadvisable farther to work these levels. 

“The coal over there makes too much slack, 
anyhow,” said the mine boss, “so we intend 
hereafter to stick to the west.’’ Whereupon, 
unaware of leaving doom behind him, he went 
cheerfully away. 

Jane’s horizons had always lain close about 
her. She had never been one to scent trouble 
afar off. To be content in the present, to be 
trustful in the future, was her unformulated 
creed. And now, as she mused, it came to her 
swiftly that she need not despair so long as 
she had over her head a substantial dwelling. 
This abode, in its mere cubhood, had afforded 
her financial succor. It would be queer if such 
an office were beyond it now. Only this time 
the doctor must not be approached ; his reason- 
ing before had been too searching. 

Jane therefore wrote to a lawyer in Trinidad, 
authorizing him to obtain for her a certain 
amount of money. She felt assured of the 


outcome of this letter, but presently there | 


came a reply which stupefied her. The lawyer 
wrote that there happened to be in court a suit 


concerning the boundaries of an old Spanish | 


land grant, which, it was claimed, extended 
north of the Purgatory River, and touched 
upon her own and other neighboring property. 
The lawyer wrote that matters would probably 


be settled in favor of the present landholders, | 


but that so long as litigation pended, all titles 
were so clouded as to make any questions of 
loans untenable. 

Jane felt as ifa ruthless destiny were pressing 


silent, stony moods were leaving her, together 
with her childish impulse toward sudden anger. 
So much Jane saw. Lola herself was sensible 
of a changing sway of feeling which she did 
not seek to understand. To read of a noble 
deed brought swift tears to her eyes in these 
days of mutation, and stirred her to emulative 
dreams. 

She did not know what power of action lay 
in her; but there seemed to be some vital 
promise in the eager essence of spirit which 
spread before her such visions of beautiful 
enterprise. Lola did not realize how favorable 
to ripening character was the atmosphere in 
which she lived. She could not yet know how 
she had been impressed by the simple page 
of plain, undramatic kindness and generosity 
which Jane’s life opened daily to her eyes. 

One day Jane spoke to her sadly. 

“Lola,” she said, “I’m afraid there won’t 
| be enough money to send you away to school 
this year.” 

“But papa never denies me anything, tia.’ 

“T know, dear.” 
| “How funny you say that! Is—has he— 
| lost his money, tia? You're keeping some- 
thing from me!” 

“Lola,” said Jane, in a moved voice, “I 
don’t know a great deal about your father’s 
means. I can’t say they’re less than they 
were; but there’s reasons — why I’m afraid 
you can’t — go to Pueblo this coming fall. 
No, Lola — don’t ask me any questions — I 
can’t speak out! I’ve done wrong! I—can’t 
say any more!” and to Lola’s surprise she 
hurried out of the room. 

Never before had Lola witnessed in Jane 
such confusion and distress. The sight bewil- 
dered and troubled her so sorely as for the 
moment to exclude from mind the bearing 
upon her own future of Jane’s ambiguous, 
faltering:;words. Something was surely amiss ; 
but the girl as yet fully realized only one fact— 
that tia, always so steadfast and strong and 
cheerful, had gone hastily from the room in the 
agitation of one who struggled with unaccus- 
tomed tears. Lola hesitated to follow Jane. 
Some inward prompting withheld her. 

“She is like me,’’ mused the girl. “She 
would rather be alone when anything troubles 
| her. I will wait. Maybe -she will come back 
| soon and tell me everything.” 

Outside it was as dry and bright as ever. 


|The Peaks stood bald and pink against the 
flawless sky. Over in the Vigil yard Lola saw 
the smaller Vigil boys lassoing one another 
with a piece of clothes-line, while, dozing over 
her sewing, Sefiora Vigil herself squatted in 
the doorway. Propped against the house 
wall, Diego Vigil sat 
munching a corn-cake 
and frugally dispers- 
ing crumbs to the mag- 
pies which hovered 
about him in short, 
blue-glancing flights. 

Diego was two years 
old—quite old enough 
to doff his ragged 
frock for the “pant- 
alones” which his 
mother was still work- 
ing upon, after weeks 
of listless endeavor 
The sefiora’s threat 
was long enough to 
reach half-way across 
the yard, and it took 
time and patience to 
set a stitch. For very 
weariness the sefora 
nodded over her labor, 
and made many little 
appeals to the saints 
that they might guide 
aright the tortuous 
course of her double 
cotton, 

**Life is hard!’’ 
sighed the  sefora, 
pausing over a knot 
in her endless thread. 
“Ten children keep 
the needle hot. Aye, 
but this knot isa hard 
one! There are evil 
spirits about.’ 

She laid down her 
work to wipe her 
eyes, and observing 
two of her sons grap- 
pling in fraternal war 
at the house corner, 
she arose to cuff each 
one impartially, exclaiming, ‘Ha, muchachos ! 
You fight before my very eyes, eh? Take that! 
and that!’’ Waddling reluctantly back to her 
sewing, she saw Lola standing in the white- 
,pillared porch of the big adobe house beyond, 
and a gleam of inspiration crossed the sefora’s 
dark, fat face. 

“She shall take out this knot,’’ thought 
Sefora Vigil. “Sefiorita!”’ she called. “Come 
here, I pray you! There is a tangle in my 
thread and all my girls are away !”’ 

And as. Lola came across the field, she 
added, “I am dead of loneliness, Lolita. Ana 
and Benita and Ines and Marina and Alejan- 
dro are gone up the Trujillo to the wedding 
party of their cousin, Judita Vasquez. To- 
morrow she marries the son of Juan Montoya. 
Hota! She does well to get so rich a one! 
He has twenty goats, a cow and six dogs. 
His house has two rooms and a shed, They 
will live splendid! It is to be hoped these 
earthly grandeurs will not turn Judita’s 
thoughts from heaven!’ The sefora shook 
her head cheerfully. “My Ana told Judita 
she ought to be thankful so plain a face as 
hers should find favor with José Montoya. 
My Ana is full of loving thoughts! She never 
lets her friends forget what poor, sinning 
mortals they are !’’ 

“Indeed, no!’ agreed Lola, feelingly, while 
she smoothed out the thread. 

“Take a stitch or two that I may be 
sure the cotton is really all right!’’ implored 
the sefiora. “Yes, truly Ana is a maid of 
rare charms. When she marries I shall be 
desolate !"’ 

“Ts there talk of that?’ asked Lola, with 
interest. Ana was now sixteen, and was 
nearly as heavy as her mother, and much more 
sedate. In true Mexican fashion the look of 
youth had left her betimes, and her swarthy 
plumpness had early hardened and settled toa 
look of maturity to which future years could 
add little. 

“There is Juan Suarez,’’ said the sefiora, in 
a mysterious whisper, “and if I would I could 
mention others; for, as you know, Lolita, my 
Ana is very beautiful.’’ 

Lola maintained a judicious silence, and the 
sefiora continued placidly, “Though she is my 
child, Iam bound to admit it. Her nature is 
a rare one, too. And when suitors throng 
about her she only shakes her head. She is 
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lofty. She will not listen. ‘No, caballeros,’ senora’s words, which, a velvety, sting-infested | she heard herself saying sternly, as the gate | 


she says, ‘I have regarded your corral. 
too empty.’ And one by one they go away 
weeping, the poor caballeros! She is cruel, my 
Ana, being so beautiful! Me, I own it—though 
my heart aches to see the caballeros shedding 
tears !’’ 

Lola, finding her own face expanding irre- 
sistibly, bent lower over Diego’s small trousers. 
The picture of Ana, standing disdainful among 
the sorrowing caballeros and waving off their 
pleas with an imperious hand, was one to bring 
a smile to lips of deadliest gravity. Ana, with 
her hands on her broad hips, short and thick asa 
squat brown jug with its handles akimbo,—Ana, | 
with her great clay-colored face and tiny, glit- 
tering eyes, with her thick, pale lips and coarse, 
black hair,—surely none buta mother could view 
in Ana such charms as bedewed Sefiora V igil’s 
eyes only to think of! 

“To see unhappiness is a very blade in my 
heart !”’ sighed Sefiora Vigil, recovering herself. 
“Do not make the thread short, Lolita! No, 
no! I shall have to thread the needle again 
before the week is out, if you do. Ah, yes! I 
wept much the day when you were lost, and 
Bev Gribble, the vaquero, brought you home on 
his horse. *T'was long ago. And now you are 
grown tall and can play the piano. Shall you 
go on fretting your poor head with more school- 
ing, chiquita ?” 

At this question, Lola’s mind sharply reverted 
to the distressing scene which had by a moment 
preceded her neighbor’s summons. There had 
been in Jane’s words a broken, yet oddly definite, 
assertion of impending poverty. She had spoken 
of the unlikelihood of another year in Pueblo for 
Lola; and the girl for the first time began to 
realize this fact with a sinking of the heart. 
Her voice had a tremor as she said hesitatingly, 
“T’m afraid I can’t go back to Pueblo this fall.” 

“Not go back? The Jonas seforita goes back! 
Why not you? Has thy father lost money? I 
am thy friend, Lolita. Tell me!” 

“T can’t tell what I don’t know, sefiora. I 
don’t know if he has lost money. Tia only said 
that—that I mightn’t go back to 
school. She didn’t say why, but 
she will, no doubt.” 

Sefora Vigil’s eyes narrowed. 
She recalled certain rumors long 
afloat in town as to Jane’s extrav- 
aganee, and the inability of her 
means to such luxuries as 
pianos. Also, although 
half-consciously, the 
sefiora’s inner memory 
dwelt upon that corner of 
her back yard which it 
had been Jane’s sad for- 
tune to take away. 

The sefiora was not 
unkind or vindictive, but 
she had a mouse-trap 
sort of mind which only 
occasionally was open to 
the admittance of ideas, 
but which snapped fast 
forever upon such few 
notions as wandered into 
it. Having once accepted 
the belief that Jane was 
not averse to snatch at 
any good in her way, 
even if it belonged to another, the sefora 
found herself still under the sway of this opinion. 

“The big house of Mees Combs has cost too 
much!’ she asserted. ‘Where has the money 
come from? From the coal? Some, perhaps, 
yes; but for all of the great house, ah, it cannot 
be! Every one has been saying there was not | 
enough coal in her tract to pay for what she has 
done: and new debts press, doubtless. What 
could be easier than to take the money of thy 
father? I tell you, Lolita, that you cannot go to 
school because Mees Combs has had to use your 
money to pay them! Eh, but your father will 
be mad! He is not working himself to a bone 
that strangers should build themselves fine 
houses! My Pablo said a little time ago that 
people said your father’s riches were going 
astray. Me, I did not listen. Now I know he 
spoke true.’’ The sefiora’s tongue wagged on 
in a diatribe of accusation and pity. 

Lola let the sewing fall. Against her stoutest 
effort there prevailed a vivid remembrance of 
Jane’s manner and statements, of Jane’s self- 
impeachment and agitation, and try as hard as 
she could to forget them, the words which Jane 
had used kept coming to mind. “TI have done 
wrong!” Had not Jane said this? Had she 
not covered her face—could it be guiltily — 
and gone away ? 

“No,” said Lola, hoarsely, half to herself, half 
to her hearer, “‘it isn’t true! You make mistakes, 
Sefiora Vigil! Do you hear? You make 
mistakes !’’ 

‘Alas, for thy soft heart!’’ moaned the sefiora. 
“Thou art changed much! Me, I would not be 
hard on Mees Combs, though her sin is clear. 
Who am I to judge? Nay, even I try to forget 
that me she has also despoiled; that she took a 
corner of our back yard, and plants corn in it 
to this day! I am all for forgiving. But the 
saints are not so easy!” said the sefiora, uncon- | 
scious of any disparagement to the saints, and 
referring merely to a judicial quality in them. 

Lola was not listening. She had a burning 
wish to escape from the soft buzzing of the 


| comment. 


hive and home. 
“Don’t think I believe anything against tia!’’ 


It is swarm, whirred around her bee-like, seeking | slipped from her impetuous hand and she rushed 


away, the quarry of emotions which no speed, | 
however swift, could outdistance. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





ARILLA, isn’t that Mrs. Bascom coming 
in at the gate?” 

Mrs. Slater peered out of the front window 

over her glasses with a pleased expression; 


= 


visitors came seldom to the Slaters. But Sarilla, 
opposite her, frowned at the approaching figure. 
Why should Mrs. Bascom, a six months’ addi- 
tion to Speedwell society, visit a house whose 
occupants had never called upon her? Sarilla 
bristled ; this city woman whom she had thought 
charming and progressive was an interloper. 

“Good evening!” said Mrs. Bascom, sweetly. 
“Is your father in, Miss Slater? I want to see 
him on a little business connected with the library | 
we're starting.” | 

“T think he’s round somewhere,’’ answered 
Sarilla, with some stiffness. “Won’t you walk 
in?” She swung open the parlor door. The | 
shutters stuck when she attempted to let in| 
more light, and her guest hastened to say tact- | 
fully: 

“Oh, I like the twilight. Pray don’t trouble.” 
“The room needs air as much as anything 
else.’ Sarilla had suddenly become alive to every | 
uncouth detail in her surroundings. ‘“I’ll call | 


father,” she added, and disappeared. 
“To see me, did you say?” asked Jordan | 
Slater, coming in from the back porch. 


“What | 











’ 


‘THEY SAY YOU ARE SO PUBLIC-SPIRITED.” 


does she want of me instead of your mother ?” | 
Sarilla pretended not to hear. 
Mrs. Slater seemed a trifle disappointed as her 


| daughter returned to the sitting-room. 


“T don’t see why she couldn’t have come right 
in here and made a family call,”’ was the mother’s 
‘Mrs. Burrell was telling me to-day 
how nice she is, and how she’s worked for that 
library. They say she has the greatest knack 
with people, the men especially. Why, it seems 
*Lonzo Berts put up all the shelves for nothing, 
and you know he’s dreadfully close in his bar- 
gains. Do you s’pose, Sarilla, she’ll get pa to do 
anything? He don’t set much by books and 
libraries.’’ 

“She might.’’ But Sarilla’s ears were strained 
to catch echoes of the interview across the hall. | 
She could see her father’s lank figure in silhouette 
against the sunset-lighted window, rocking gently 
in his armchair, one hand stroking his long gray 
beard. Mrs. Bascom’s graceful figure bent | 
toward him persuasively. 

“T came to you, Mr. Slater,” she was saying, 
“because every one assured me you would help 
us. Your contribution can be in books or money, 
you know, just as you like. They say you are 
so public-spirited.”’ ' 

Sarilla felt the moisture stand out on her 
forehead. 

“That’s what they call Mrs. Bascom’s tact, I 
s’pose,’’ she reflected. “If ’tis, I don’t care for 
it. She’s nothing much, after all. She was just 
a farmer’s daughter anyway, before she married 
and went to the city. She thinks she can come 
round pa —” 

“You get your love for books from your Aunt | 
Maria, not from me,’’ observed Mrs. Slater, | 
musingly. “Does she seem to be convincing pa ?” 

“He’s speaking now.” Sarilla could not hear 


| enterprise, and he would not now. 


|out with trembling fingers. 


the low-toned words, but she saw a smile break 
over Mrs. Bascom’s face. 

“Really?” the birdlike treble exclaimed. 
“Twenty or thirty volumes, you say? Why, 
Mr. Slater, that is a magnificent gift, certainly 
magnificent! I am sure the ladies will be 
delighted. No one has done so much for us.’’ 
The two came out of the parlor together, Mr. 
Slater’s face wearing a curious flattered expres- 
sion which contradicted his dry ‘‘Good evening!” 
to the visitor as she took her leave. 

Sarilla sank into her chair with a sickening 
sensation that had attacked her several times of 
late. She had always accepted careful calculat- 
ing as a matter of course in the household, 
enjoyed what she could and tried not to wish for 
anything further; but recently a depressing 
suspicion had flashed upon her more than once, 
a suspicion that would recur however fiercely 
she tried to lay it low, that her father was not 
exactly what is called generous. It possessed 
her now as he entered the room. 

“Well!’”’ began Mrs. Slater, laying down her 
work expectantly and taking off her glasses. 
“Did she want you to give something to the new 
library ?” 

‘*That was what she came for.’ Mr. Slater 
seated himself by the other window and folded | 
his hands on his knees. Sarilla spoke up| 
uneasily. 

“You promised her something, didn’t you, | 
father ?’’ 

“Yes. I want you to go up to-morrow morn- 
ing, Sarilla, and take the books out of that box 
in the attic. I’m going to give them to the 
library; the ones you put up there when we 
got the new parlor bookcase. There’s a round 

basket with two handles in the corn-house 
that'll hold them, and you can tie a cloth 
over the top. I’ll take them down to the 
hall to-morrow afternoon in the wagon.”’ 

“Those books?” Sarilla’s face blanched 
with dismay. ‘“‘Why, father, there isn’t a 
single one that would do! I put them up 
there because they weren't of any use. Oh, 
don’t send them !” 

It was the first vehement protest that had | 
ever been made to the head of the Slater 
family. His face hardened. 

“*That isn’t any of your affair, Sarilla. A | 
book’s a book. I told the woman what I 
intended to do, and she can use them or not | 
as she likes.” 

Sarilla almost wrung her hands in the | 
gathering darkness. The room seemed | 
stifling. She hardly heard her mother 
murmur, “Maybe they could sell them for 
something, or exchange them.” The dread- 
ful misgiving had received confirmation. 
Jordan Slater was neither open-handed nor | 
public-spirited. He was—and the neighbors 
must have known it long—a close-fisted 

man. He had never subscribed tq a single town 
He was| 
simply unloading rubbish on the library. 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Slater went | 
to their room on the ground floor, Sarilla lighted 
her candle and stole softly up-stairs. The attic | 
stairs creaked as she ascended them. A wave of | 
hot air met her at the top, and the candle flick- | 
ered in the big, raftered space, where trunks, old | 
beds and spinning-wheels and flowered band- | 
boxes stood neatly ranged. Down the aisle in 
the middle of the room Sarilla walked with 
solemn purpose. There at the end stood the box 
of banished books. 

She set her light on the floor and pulled them 
Dingy, sombre 
bindings—wasn’t there even an ornamental cover 
that could be made available to the public ? 

“Census Report, 1840.’’ She put the dark 
green volume hopelessly aside and took up 
another. “Combe on the Constitution of Man.” 
Who ever would peruse that—or Bloodgood’s 
“Vision of Judgment,” or the three bound 
volumes of “The Ploughman’s Journal, 1867- 
1870?” She ran over all the titles. 

“Oh, nobody will read those!” she wailed in 
despair. 

There was not one redeeming feature in the 
collection. Sarilla laid her hot face down | 
abjectly on an old school dictionary which had 
lost most of its leaves. She could see the ladies 
at the hall opening the basket of books with 
expectancy, and she could hear the peals of 
laughter mixed with vexation at her father’s 
expense. 

“There’s no use!’’ she muttered at last, taking | 
up her candle. “I can’t let them make a laugh- | 
ing-stock of him, and I won’t! He doesn’t | 
understand, anyway. I must do something!’ 
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She crept softly down the stairs again into he; 
own bedroom. It was a sanctum with which 10 
one interfered; the home of her treasures and 
the delight of her heart. Mr. Slater’s thrifty 
application of fresh paint about the place every 
spring kept the gray-blue floor shining under its 
braided rugs, and with her own hands Sarill: 
“did up” the muslin curtains. The furnitur 
was plain, but in one corner stood some old book 
shelves which she had varnished and curtained 
with breadths of an outgrown blue gown hung 
upon brass rings. Here were her precious books, 
some of them bought with Christmas money, 
some sent by Aunt Maria from her city home 
She drew the curtains back and looked at th: 
books lovingly, but she repressed her weakness 
sternly. 

“It will be grand for the village to have a 
library! Some folks will enjoy it so! *Melia 
Martin, sitting in that room all theime; and old 
Mrs. Blake; she does love reading! We ough 
to do our part, of course.’”’ But oh, those old 
friends to whom she had always been able to go 
back with fresh enjoyment! 

“There’s ‘The Lamplighter!’” she mused, 
taking down a worn red volume. ‘‘I’ve rea: 
that since I was a child. It’s old-fashioned, but 
I guess there never was a girl yet that didn’t lik: 
it. I ought to putitin.” Then she took “Lorna 
Doone.” 

“That would set ’Melia nearly crazy. | 
wonder why I never lent it to her. And ‘Ivan- 
hoe!’ It makes you forget everything when you 
get into it. There! Somebody’ll enjoy it as 
I’ve done. Oh dear, and ‘David Copperfield’ 
and ‘Dombey and Son’ and Whittier’s and 
Longfellow’s poems—no, I don’t believe any- 
body’d care for poetry—and yet they might.” 
She patted the blue and gilt covers. 

“And ‘Idylis of the King’—Aunt Maria was 
so good to send me that!—and Ruskin’s ‘Crown 
of Wild Olive’—to think of my buying that 
blessed little book in the first place because it 
was cheap! It’ll give folks something to think 
about, anyway. Oh, and my set of Shakespeare 
—no, I can’t! I guess there are thirty without 
it.” But the collection was not large, after «ll. 
Twenty-eight—t wenty-nine — thirty—yes, there 
would be just one book over. 

*“T guess I’ll keep Longfellow’s poems. [ 
must have something left!” Then began an 
arduous task, for there were inscriptions and 
marks to be rubbed out, and many stocking- 
footed expeditions up- and down-stairs; but 
finally, after midnight, the box was filled again, 
and in Sarilla’s own book-shelves stood rows of 
gloomy volumes, the one little white-bound cop) 
of Longfellow shining among them like a small 
gravestone. Once a door opened down-stairs, 
and she stopped with bated breath as her father 
went into the hall and listened. 

“No; there’s nobody up,’’ she heard him say 
as he went back to bed, and she felt like a hypo- 
crite. “It’s for his sake, though,” she whispered, 
“and the town’s. I wouldn’t have done it for 
anything else.’’ 

Mr. Slater found the basket of books with a 
white cloth tied neatly over them, the next day. 
Mrs. Slater looked a little apprehensive as he 
drove away. 

“Sarilla,” she said, timidly, ‘‘should you think 
they could make any use of those ?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Sarilla bent with a 
smile over the skirt she was pressing. “I guess 
they’d rather have them than nothing.” And 
this was the only conversation on the subject 
between mother and daughter. 

Saturday evening brought the county paper. 
Mr. Slater, stretching himself back in his easy 
chair to enjoy it, first perused a long article on 
the feeding of poultry, over which he grunted. 

“They make fools of the animals nowadays,” 
was his comment. “No self-respecting hen 
would ever lay on such diet as that.’’ Then 
he passed on to the local items, and those from 
Speedwell caught his eye. 

“The ladies interested in the new library,” he 
read, “have met with unexpected Success, Our 
public-spirited and large-minded townsman, Mr. 
Jordan Slater, made a donation this week, 
including valuable works of fiction and poetry, 


|ancient and modern, and a fine set of Shake- 


speare. This splendid gift is highly appreciated 
by all, and will be a lasting monument to hi 
generosity.”’ 

Mr. Slater held the paper nearer his eyes and 
studied it, then laid it down again, with «an 
uneasy cough. What did they mean? A book 
was a book—but the box in the attic had nev 
held those things! Tle fidgeted in his chair and 
read the article a third time. His name !il 
never been in the paper before. Finally he 
up and walked out to the barn. 

“T’d like to see that Gazette, if your fathe:’ 
through with it,’’ remarked Mrs. Slater to Sariic. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “‘here’s something about 
pa’s gift to the library! Sarilla! Sarilla! J): 
you know what he was giving them? He did! 
take any of yours by mistake, did he?” 

“What does it say?” asked Sarilla, lean 
over her mother’s shoulder. “Oh—why— 
my bookcase is full.” 

“Well, that is kind of queer. Jordan,” ** d 
Mrs. Slater, as her husband entered, “do »0U 
see this piece in the paper about you? Isn% ' 
nice?” 

“Nice?” her husband echoed, scornfuiy- 
“It’s a joke; a low, mean joke! Some fool, | 
suppose, thought he’d have fun out of ine. 


s 
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Chat’s what you get by trying to please folks!” | since her childish misdoings sobbed out this plea. | cat — the track of a panther kitten, 


‘There was an angry quaver in his voice, and his 
hands twitched. 

“You’ve got a tongue, Sarilla,’’ he observed 
resently, turning round and facing her. “I 
;ope you’ll use it to let people know what you 
‘hink of a low-down thing like that! If I’d 
yown —” he broke off again. 

“Why, what possessed them?” Mrs. Slater 
aid, excitedly. “Making fun of you, Jordan? 
No, it’s a mistake; they’ve mixed some one 
se’s donation up with yours. Don’t you believe 
hey have, Sarilla ?’’ 

But Sarilla’s hands covered her face and she 
was trembling. The enormity of her deed came 
over her. She dared not look upon her father’s 
outraged countenance. 

“Pa,” she ventured at last, “it isn’t a mistake 
at all. I don’t know what you'll say, but I sent 
iny books instead of those old ones. I couldn’t 
bear to have them laugh about it, and I knew 
they would. I know what kind of books they 
wanted. I’ve had lots of pleasure out of my 
library,’”’—her voice broke,—‘‘and I wanted other 
folks to have some, too, and I thought I’d like 
you to get the credit of doing something nice for 
the town. O pa, please forgive me this time!’’ 


It was the tone of the little girl who had not 








** WELL, ANYHOW, HERE 


ILL MANNING, his schoolmates said, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Mr. Slater softened, but his dignity was still to| accounted for the mother’s screaming. The 


be respected. 


“T wish you’d carried out my orders and done 


as you were told, Sarilla,” he said shortly, turn- | of plates. 


sunlight shone on the tracks, and Will, hoping to 


| preserve a likeness of them, made three exposures 


A little way beyond he cut across 


ing away; and taking up his hat from the hall | through the woods for Loon Bay, where he had 


table, he left the house. 


mother also tearful. 
was a rather constrained occasion, but after it 
her father called her into the little one-story wing 
room where he kept his desk and papers. 
“Daughter,” he began, with unwonted gentle- 
ness, “I’ve been thinking it over about those 
books. 


how bad you felt about giving ’em up. The fact 


Sarilla went miserably to bed, leaving her | 


Breakfast the next morning | showing two paw-prints—one of the old panther, 
| done. 


It kind of came home to me last night | 


left his boat. 
Of the three plates, one made a good negative, 


the others of the cub. Will took the plate to the 
village that afternoon to show Allen what he had 
A number of summer people were buying 
pictures of local places when the boy entered 
the store. 

“Hello, bub!’’ greeted Allen. “‘Why don’t 
you kill that panther the people up the lake are 


is,—ahem!—I've never given anything to the | telling about?” 


town, and I’m not sorry to let the thing stand as 


| 


“T don’t know,’ answered Will, rather 


it is; but I want you to fill up your shelves | embarrassed. “I saw where she’d been.” 


again, either by buying back those books of | 
I cale’late this'll | 


yours or getting new ones. 
get about the number you sent in. If you don’t 
explain, I presume it isn’t folks’s business, 
anyway.” 

“Why, father!” Sarilla looked down bewil- 
dered at the roll of bills in her hand. 

“Mrs. Bascom shall never know,” she said, 
with her arms round his neck. ‘ 


’S A PICTURE OF HER TRACKS.’’ 


was in keeping with his setting traps. 


He went | 


“Yes, you did!” said Allen. 

“Well, anyhow, here’s a picture of her tracks,’ 
insisted the boy. This was an interesting 
announcement to the customers, who wanted to 
know how and when and where at once. 

One of them said: “I’ve got the best camera I 
could buy, and I haven't got a good picture with 
it yet. I’d give it for a photograph of that 
panther and her cub.”’ 

“To me?” asked Will, who had seen the 
camera while Allen was examining it a few days 
before. 

“Yes!” the man said with a laugh. “You 
fetch me the picture to my Eagle Island camp, 
and I’ll give you the camera on the spot.’’ 

Allen told Will how to use 
flash-light powder, adding that 
the panther would make a few 
good meals of him. But as it 
happened the flash-light infor- 
mation was not of value that 
trip. 

At daylight the next morning 
Will was paddling up the lake 
again, a fresh breeze behind 
him and six days’ rations in 
his pack, besides three dozen 
of the best plates he could buy. 
He intended to get some good 
woods views at any rate, 
whether he saw the panthers 
or not. Moreover, he had a 
heavy revolver with a stock 
fastened to it. By noon he was 
at Ampersand Pond camp. 
He knew the chances of ever 
seeing the animals were a 
thousand to one against him, 
and then the chance was they 
would be in poor light. But 
no matter, he would try. 

He circled the pond that 
afternoon, and finding no signs, 
he went over to White Lily 
Pond, half a mile distant. In 
the sand on its shore was a 
fresh track of the old panther, 
but not of the cub. 

“If only I could find that little one!” thought 


could get more time out of a day than | about it just as he had begun to shoot with a Will, looking at the rock-studded and tree-grown 


any other boy about the Saranac Lakes. 

“Why,” exclaimed Arthur Comstock, “he 
milks a cow and goes fishing before breakfast, 
gets his Latin before school-time, and after school 
splits a cord of wood, makes a boat-paddle and 
gets enough berries for supper! You never saw 
the beat of it!’’ 

Will’s father is a section-boss on the railroad, 
with little time to spare, and depends on Will to 
shorten his day by as much time as the wood-pile 
or garden requires. Between times Will finds 
new pleasures of his own choosing. For a long 


time he preferred fishing or hunting, according | 


to the season, but one day he read in a book that 
“in every woods scene a good eye selects the spot 
of typical beauty.’”’ A woods boy, too, used to 
arching trees, sloping mountains and pure-eyed 
lakes, Will had not thought to look for more than 
deer-tracks among the lily-pads. 

That afternoon he paddled his home-made 
canvas canoe to Bluff Rock Island down the 
lake, and looked back over his course between 
the islands. “No wonder the Indians called this 
the ‘lake of the clustered stars,’ ” the boy thought. 
“Wish I had a camera.” 

It was in some such way as this that most of 
the sixteen-year-old boy’s desires originated. His 
father taught him to use a shotgun, but a deer- 
track led him to want a rifle—which he got by 
selling berries. 

rhe more he thought about a camera the more 
he wanted one. Only the week before, as he 
Was going up the Stony Creek ponds on a 
Cunping-out expedition, alone, he saw a deer 
along the lily-pads six rods, or less, away. If 
he'd only had a camera! 

\ionths later, in the fall, over a partridge potpie 
Oho night, he said to his father: “Can I get mea 
Gainera?’’ 

Yes. What are you going to get it with?” 

*There’s those traps you used to use.” 

- rhat’s so,” said theman. “I’d get some anise 
Ol and try for a fox if I were you.”’ 

>» Will set a line of traps up the lake shore 
a through the woods to the top of Ampersand 
Mountain; but he caught only minks, muskrats 
aii skunks; the foxes were too shy. At 
Chcistmas time he owned a camera that would 
do the kind of work he wanted of it fairly well. 
Uis learning to take, develop and print pictures 


rifle. He put up a mark,—Gyp, the hound,— 
}and exposed plates, one at a time, observing 
| the focus, stops and time. Then he went 
hunting with his camera. He ran foxes with 
his hound, but Reynard being a wise dweller of 
rocky hills beyond camera range, only photo- 
graphed a rabbit. 
“Gyp, aS a mere dog, is a trite subject, but 
Gyp galloping on a fox-track is a picture of 
general interest.”” That was written by Will on 
his first good print, and he endeavored to make 
every subject a story in itself. 
In the course of time the inevitable happened. 
| Will saw the difference between his own 4x4 
plates and the 5x 7, 8x10 and 11 x14 taken with 
a first-class lens; and in his mind he wished for 

|a5x7of the finest quality. With such a one, 
he knew he could get beautiful pictures. He did 
alittle work for which he was paid, and cleared 
the cost of his camera and materials in that way, 
but did not earn enough to buy a hundred-dollar 
lens. 

One day in July there was news for the 
hunters and summer people around Saranac 
Lake. Before daylight that morning the long- 
drawn, quavering cry of a panther came thrusting 
down Ampersand Mountain, stirring the night 
echoes, startling the campers and bringing back 
memories of wilder days to the old-time sports- 
man. Will Manning was on Ampersand Pond 
that night with his camera, waiting for a sun- 
rise snap shot at deer among the lily-pads. The 
cry was loud in his ears, so close that the 


screamer’s breath seemed to lift the ripples of | 


the quiet pond. A moment later Will heard a 
deer rush from the water into the woods. Then 
he knew what the screaming animal was. At 
daylight the yelling ceased. 

Unarmed and alone, Will was frightened, too, 
for had he not heard the tales woodsmen tell of 
panthers that hunted men? Long after the sun 
rose, he started for his boat at the head of 
Lower Saranac. It was characteristic of the lad 
that he carefully tested his camera and carried it 
ready for use all the way. 

“T’ll come back,” he thought, “just as soon’s 
I get a gun.” 

A mile down, the trail was a little muddy for 
a dozen feet. Here was the panther’s track. 


Beside the big paw-prints were those of a smaller | 


slope of Ampersand Mountain. He returned to 
camp then, and caught a few trout for supper. 
At dark he went to sleep, tired out with all the 
day’s work he had done. To tell the story of his 
patient and systematic search for the panther’s 
lair during the next three days and of the 
pictures he took is not necessary. The fourth 
day had its reward. 

A diff rises on the south end of Ampersand, 
and is laved by a little pond called Tear-Drop, 
because it is on the face of the mountain. The 
outlet of the pond flows down a beaver meadow 
three rods wide and thirty long. On each sideisa 
dense tamarack swamp. The water is a dozen 
feet across in the “meadow,’’ but a mere brook, 
inches wide, where it leaves the open. 

Half-way down the meadow a wide, flat rock 
raises its head to the level of the grass tops. 
This rock is covered with blueberry bushes 
eighteen inches high. Will, who had never seen 
the place before, arrived at the upper end of the 
meadow about ten o’clock in the morning. He 
started down the outlet to see how large a stream 
was there. Near the rock he noticed some drops 
of blood on the grass blades and the tracks of a 
plunging deer. 

“Huh!” he thought. 
the law.” 


“Somebody’s violating 


A couple of rods away the animal had fallen, | 


as the matted grass showed. In the mud near 
by was the imprint of a panther’s spread-out 
claws. <A glance showed that the deer had been 
dragged to the top of the rock and covered with 
sticks and grass. 

‘Now’s my chance!’’ thought Will. 
gone for her cub and I’d better hurry.” 

With that he waded across the outlet up to his 
hips in water and mud, to set the tripod opposite 
the rock inconspicuously among some alders. 
Hie focused the lens on a twig lying on the deer, 
got out his extra plate-holders and sat down out 
of sight, the shutter bulb in hand. 

Then came dancing troops of mosquitoes, black 
flies and punkies, each individual with a sting of 
itsown. The punkies felt like streaks of fire, 
the flies crawled along his temples into his eyes, 
while mosquitoes bored deeper and deeper. But 
Will had tar-oil with which he kept his face and 
hands dripping, and so he bore the discomfort. 
The bit of log on which he sat worked through 
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which | 
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the crust of alder roots and slowly sank to the 
mud in which the boy’s feet were already buried. 
Nevertheless, hours did ‘finally pass. 

Every minute had its novelty. Dragon-flies 
swept over the rock, great meat-flies gathered at 
the panther’s cache. Shrikes and blue jays 
hopped among the tree branches, coming closer, 
all eyes for danger. A mink searched in and 
out among the grass hummocks for sweetmeat it 
could smell but could not place. The drowsy 
hum of insects made it a sleepy scene. Drowsing, 
the watcher was roused by dropping twigs, ora 
mosquito’s attack. At about three o’clock, the 
shadow of the top twig of a pyramidal balsam 
showed, and then that of the bare side of the 
rock. Will watched it climb to the white ice 
line, over the lichens and moss into the quivering 
leaves of the bushes. He was worried lest a 
shadow should cover the panthers when they 
came. If they came after sunset, would they 
stand still long? 

These thoughts were suddenly interrupted. A 
kitten not three feet long came Gown apparently 
from the sky on the deer, growling and showing 
its teeth, trying to look more ferocious than 
playful. Will’s jaw dropped. The sticks cov- 
ering the deer were clawed aside, and in a 
moment the kitten was purring at the bloody 
throat. A low bunch of alders beyond the rock 
stirred, and the great face of the mother beast 
rose slowly as she stepped gently to the rock, 
eying her kitten with short glances and the 
swamp borders with longer ones. 

Suddenly she growled low and sharp, stiffening 
every muscle to the one that showed her teeth. 
The air currents, baffling to the mink, had 
warned her of danger. The kitten stopped 
mauling its prey to lift its head. The old one 
began to crouch, her claws curling the bushes 
three feet away as they sank into the roots fora 
good hold. That was a spectacle that stopped 
Will’s breath, and drew his hands into fists, one 
of them on the rubber bulb. A _ little click 
overhead told him of a forgotten but faithful 
camera. 

The cats heard it, too, and sprang away into 
the swamp, fluttering the leaves and twigs like 
birds, leaving a lad weak with excitement, 
wondering that his hand should have closed at 
the right moment, and hoping that the plate 
would make a good negative. 

Never did the way home seem so long to Will 
as on that day. Toward dusk he felt that behind 
him was a silent, fierce-eyed creeper following 
him, now on the right side, now to the left, then 
so close behind that claws seemed about to grip 
the back of his neck. The breaking twigs under 
his feet, the rustling of leaves over his head, the 
dread that was in the air sent him on fast and 
faster. Time and again he turned to face— 
nothing that he could see. 

It grew darker; the mountains cast deeper 
shadows. Dusk settled down relentlessly. 
Something cracked a twig behind him—a veritable 
something. Will turned and fired with his 
revolver—once, twice, three times. The echoes 
died away. A minute passed, then another. 
From the ridge over which he had come came the 
panther’s cry; again, muffled, from the hollow 
beyond; then, loud and clear, from the foot of 
the mountain, farther away each time. At last 
far away, just over the top of Ampersand 
Mountain a farewell scream. 

A few rods farther on his trail was Will’s 
canvas boat. He carried it from its hiding-place 
to the water of Loon Bay, launched it, and 
paddled to a rock island, where he ate a good 
meal by a fire. Then he started down the lake, 
strong and vigorous once more, singing songs 
that caused island camps to listen wondering. 

On the next day, Will developed his plates one 
by one. Two or three were blanks, but the 
panthers showed up clear above the twigs and 
leaves. 

He carried that plate, as soon as it had dried, 
to the Eagle Island camp, and when he returned, 
the coveted camera was his own. 

Now with the old camera he plays; with the 
new one he seeks on the beechnut ridges for 
bears. As for the panthers, Will Finch of 
Northwood, eighty miles over the woods from 
Saranac Lake, told me that he saw their tracks 
at Moose River last fall, four months after young 
Manning’s adventure. 


i el 


He Could Not See It. 


Ty HEY were crossing the 
— Atlantic, English and 
Americans together, and 

they had fallen into the habit 
of poking a little harmless fun 
at each other’s national pecu- 
liarities. Especially the Eng- 
lish ridiculed American hurry, 
while the Americans descanted 
upon the ponderosity of British jokes, and deli- 
cately hinted at a certain density of temperament 
in the typical Briton which made him impervious 
to humor that was of an airier or more elusive 








quality. 
“Well, now, I don’t know,” protested an 
Englishman. “TI like a joke as well as anybody ; 


quite depend on Punch, don’t you know; never 
have any trouble to understand the fun when 
there is any ; but the matter with your American 
humor is, so much of it hasn’t any point. Now 
there’s Life. Pretty paper to look at; well gotten 
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puzzled over them, and they simply don’t mean 
anything. When there isn’t anything to under- | 
stand, of course a fellow doesn’t understand it.” | 

“But perhaps —” began an American girl; and | 
then a look at the Englishman’s countenance, so 
full of placid self-contentment and friendliness, 
stopped her short. There was a moment of 
respectful silence, in which he cheerfully met the 
gaze of the company, with no suspicion. that 
anybody could think there were two sides to the 
case between Life and himself; and then some- 
body changed the subject and the talk went on. 

Next day the same group were on deck at 
sunset, and the conversation chanced to turn on 
individual preference of color. 

“What is your favorite color ?’’ some one asked 
the American girl. She had none, it happened, 
so she answered carelessly, and with a smile: 

“Oh, I don’t know—sky-blue pink !” 

The Englishman looked interested. ‘Really!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Rather an odd color, isn’t it? 
Do you know, I don’t think I ever heard of it. 
What is sky-blue pink ?” 

‘Look over there,”’ said one of the Americans, 


Twenty-one 
years ago I 
was Master of 
the High Court 
of the Trans- 
vaal. My house was 
above Pretoria, not very 
far from the poort, 
or pass, through which the road ran to Heidelberg 
and Natal. If a person stood looking toward 
this poort, about five hundred yards away to his 
right and almost in a line with him, he could see 
a white building roofed with galvanized iron. 
This was the stable in which the government 
mules were kept, and I mention it because it 
plays its part in this short record of some of the 
incidents of a troublous and exciting time. 

My friend with whom I lived and I had made 
a garden round about our house, and in it we 
had been setting vines, for which the shaly soil 
was suitable. Also I had arranged a bed with 
roses, and in the center of it placed a gardenia 
bush. One morning I was contemplating my 
vines and roses, when suddenly I heard the shrill 
voice of an old Hottentot washerwoman vehe- 
mently explaining something to my Basuto 
servant, who filled the offices of cook and valet. 
Presently the old woman emerged from the little 
tin-roofed kitchen, carrying in a bundle the linen 
for which she had come. She was a curious- 
looking creature, with a flaming red handkerchief 
tied round her head, and a wizened countenance 
not unlike that of an amiable monkey. Another 
handkerchief, bright yellow, was pinned upon 
her ample bosom. 

“Well, old vrouw,’’ 1 said, “and what is the 
news with you this morning ?”’ 

“Ah, baas,” she answered, ‘bad news, very | 
bad! King Cetewayo has attacked the rooi-| 
baatjes”’ (red-jackets, i.e., English soldiers) 
“down yonder in Zululand and killed them by 
hundreds. Yes, yes, they lie like leaves upon 
the plain,—red winter leaves,—leaves steeped in 
blood.” 

I was startled, for we were all waiting with 
anxiety for news of the Zulu War, which was 
then being waged by the English after a fashion 
of which many who knew the natives and their 
method of warfare did not approve. But I did 
not show my surprise, as it is not wise to betray 
any emotion when talking with black people. 

“Tndeed,”’ I said, “and when did this happen, 
old woman, for the government have no news of 
such a thing ?”’ 

“Tt happened, baas,” she replied, “not yester- 
day, but the day before; for on that evening 
those who were left alive of the white men were 
Swimming across the Buffalo, and after them the 
children’’ (i. e., the warriors) “‘of Cetewayo.”’ 

“Oh,’’ I said, “and how did you learn that?” 

“It was told me, baas,’’ she answered, and no 
more would she say. 

“Then a lie was told you, old vrouw, for where | 
is the man who can run or the horse that can 
gallop over nearly four hundred miles of veld in 
thirty hours, even to bring bad news ?” 

“As you will, baas,’’ she answered, good- 
naturedly. “A lie was told me, oh, yes, a lie | 
was told, but all the same the rooibaatjes lie 
dead. Good morning, baas!” and she departed. 

I sent for my horse and rode into the town to | 
the office of a high official who knew the Zulus | 
better than almost any other man, for he had | 
spent his life among them. I told him what I | 
had heard, and asked if the government had any | 
such intelligence, to which he replied, ‘‘None.” 

“Then, thank God, it must be all nonsense,” I 
said, “‘for the news could never have reached 
here in the time!’’ We had no telegraph in those | 
days. 

“Don’t you be so sure of that, young man,’’ 
he replied. “The Kaffirs have ways of sending | 
messages of which we know nothing.”’ 

I think it was nearly forty-eight hours later 
that a special messenger galloped into Pretoria 
with the news of the frightful disaster at 
Isandhlwana, the Hill of the Little Hand, in | 





| had told a lie to my baby brother ! 


| Horse, was about sixty 


‘became after a month 


| Boers became so threat- 
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up and all that—but the jokes! I’ve puzzled and | before she could reply. “Don’t you see where | Pretoria Horse, as I was sitting in my office, | 


the blue water and the blue sky and that pink 
cloud all come together at the horizon? 
sky-blue pink.” 

He looked earnestly. ‘“‘No, I don’t see it!” he 
declared. “I can see blue and I can see pink, 
but I don’t see any shade between the two. 
Perhaps the glare on the water has dazzled my 
eyes; my sight is usually very good. Are you 
sure it’s there? Is it quite distinct?” 

“*Tt’s there if it’s any where,” said the American, 
feeling slightly ashamed of himself. He walked 
away hastily with the girl; but when they 
returned ten minutes later from their promenade, 
there was the Englishman, a field-glass in hand, 
still searching the horizon with unabated interest 


That’s | 


and truly heroic persistence for the sky-blue pink | 


he could not see. 

“This is terrible!’’ whispered the young man 
as they passed. ‘Don’t you feel wicked ?’’ 

“T feel,” the girl answered, solemnly, “as if I 
And any one 
who lent that man Life ought to be prosecuted 
by the society with the long name for wanton 
cruelty.’’ 


which we lost over eight 
hundred soldiers killed, besides 
Kaffirs and camp-followers, of 
whom there was no record. 
That was a sad and never- 





| family. 


which I still attended in the intervals of my 
military duties, I observed a Boer gallop past at 
full speed in the direction of Government House. 
A quarter of an hour later I saw another Boer, 
also galloping-hard, with dismay written on his 
features and heading the same way. Then I 


} 


thought it time to inquire into matters and heard | 


an interesting story. 


| 


It seemed that these two Boers and others who | 
lived in the bush veld beyond a place called the | 


Salt Pan, at a distance of about twenty-five 


miles from Pretoria, had been interviewed by a | 


mounted Kaffir wearing the head ring and the 
Zulu military uniform. He gave out that he 
was one of King Cetewayo’s big indunas, or 
confidential chieftains, and a member of the royal 
This man told the Boers that he had 
been sent by Cetewayo with an impi, or army, 
of between twenty and thirty thousand men: to 
fall upon Pretoria and destroy it utterly. 

His impi, he said, was now resting in the bush 
veld after its long and rapid march through the 


veld which lies at the back of what was known | 


as Secocoeni’s Country. He added that the 


| rush on Pretoria would be made on the following 


night, the plan being to storm the town at the 
break of dawn. Further, he told them that he 


| had come forward with only a few attendants to 


warn them to make themselves scarce, with all 
their people, as he knew that the Boers and the 
English were at variance, and the orders of his 
king were that he was not to kill any Boers 
unless he was forced to it. Having said this the 
man departed. 

Now although this scheme came as a surprise to 
us, for we had not heard through our spies that 


to-be-forgotten day, especially for those who had | any considerable body of men had left Zululand, 


friends and relatives among the slain. 


I knew | there was nothing impossible about the story. 


nearly all the officers of the Twenty-fourth ; with | All who were acquainted with Zulu history 
Colonel Durnford I had been fairly intimate, | knew, indeed, that in the days of the black 
while it seemed but the other day that there in | Napoleon, Chaka, who built up the Zulu power, 
Pretoria I was chatting with poor Coghill, who, | his impis had upon different occasions made 
together with Lieutenant Melville, died in a| even longer and more difficult marches, carrying 


desperate attempt to save the colors, which were 
found wound about their bodies. 

In those pre-cable times it must take a long 
while before reénforcements could arrive from 
England, and as the situation in Zululand was 
very urgent after the disaster, there was a great 
demand for volunteers, and especially for volun- 
teers who could ride and shoot, and knew the 
country and the natives. In these circumstances, 
the authorities allowed a mounted corps of 
Englishmen to be raised at Pretoria, of which 
corps I was elected ad- 
jutant and lieutenant. 

I may explain that 
in Africa volunteers 
always tried to insist 
upon the right to elect 
their own officers, at 
any rate in my day, 
so that they might 
choose men in whom 
they had confidence. 

This corps, which was 
named the Pretoria 


strong, and for the 
most part composed of 
colonial-born men. A 
smarter body of irreg- 
ular cavalry than it 


or so of steady drill it 
would, I think, have 
been difficult to find, as 
every trooper in it could 
ride well, many were 
fine rifle-shots, and 
almost all of them were 
thoroughly acquainted 
with the country and 
the natives whom they 
were to fight. 

The plan was that 
we were to proceed to 
Zululand to join another 
corps named, I think, 
the Border Horse, 
which had been raised 
by Colonel Weatherley. 
At the last moment, 
however, this arrange- 
ment was upset, for the 


ening in their demeanor 

that the Administrator of the Transvaal, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, whose son George had 
been killed at Isandhlwana, dared not allow so 
many Englishmen to leave Pretoria. 

George Shepstone’s body, by the way, was not 
discovered till long afterward, when his bones 
were identified by means of some false teeth. A 
native in whose possession his revolver was found 
gave toa friend of mine an account of his end. 


| It was a gallant one, for he died fighting in a little 


cleft of rock, with his back against a boulder. 
Fortunate was it for us of the Pretoria Horse 
that events shaped themselves as they did. 


| Weatherley’s corps, which we were to have 


joined, was almost utterly destroyed by the 
Zulus at the fight of Inslobane, where Colonel 
Weatherley himself was assagaied in the vain 
and desperate attempt to defend his fifteen-year- 
old son, whom he had been so rash as to take on 
service with him as an aide-de-camp. 

One day, shortly after the enrolment of the 














‘*] LEADING THEM, GALLANTLY MOUNTED ON MY BEST HORSE.”’ 


annihilation at the end of them to some unfor- 
tunate tribe that had earned his enmity. 

Moreover, it was quite possible that an army 
might have moved through the vast districts 
uninhabited by white men which lay behind 
Secocoeni’s without our being advised of its 
presence, Great, therefore, was the consterna- 
tion. Within twenty-four hours a vast concourse 
of armed savages, among the bravest that the 
world has ever seen, might be pouring through 
the unprotected streets of the little town, putting 
every man, woman and child to the assagai and 
giving the dwellings to the flames. 

The consultations at Government House were 
hurried and earnest, and very soon orders reached 
us from the commandant of the small body of 
British troops in the town. They were to the 
effect that my senior officers, Captain Jackson 
and Lieutenant Fry, were to take horse at once 
and ride out to the Salt Pan to see if they could 
come in touch with or find traces of the Zulu 
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impi. This meant that I was left in command 
of the Pretoria Horse, no light responsibility fo 
a young man of twenty-one or two who had not 
been through any regular military training. 
Before he rode away my captain told me tha: 
he relied upon me to do my duty in any eme; 
gency, to keep up the credit of the corps, and j: 
it came to the worst and we were overwhelme:| 


| by the Zulus, to see that we fought the thing ow: 


like men. 

Then off he galloped, leaving me to make th, 
best of the situation. It was not an easy situa 
tion for this reason: Only one or two days befor 
this time our horses had been served out to us 
a lot of sound and good-looking but half-broke) 
brutes, which had been bought up by the Imperia 
authorities from the Free State herds and deli, 
ered in Pretoria for our use. 

Hardly had Captain Jackson vanished whe 
an orderly galloped down from camp, bringin: 
me urgent orders from the commandant that | 
was to “mount and parade my men.” If thes: 
lines should ever chance to be read by a cavalr\ 
officer, let him reflect on what would be his 
feelings if he were told suddenly to mount sixt, 
men on sixty horses, many of which he had 
reason to believe had never yet felt the weight o! 
a saddle, and to parade them instantly for active 
service. 

However, the thing, or the nearest approach 
to it possible in the circumstances, had to be done 
somehow. The corps fell in, and their saddles 
and bridles were served out to them from store. 
Then off we marched through the town toward 
the government stables of which I have spoken, 
I leading them, gallantly mounted on my best 
horse, a great black stallion. The line looked 
like one of gigantic mushrooms, for each warlike 
trooper carried his saddle on his head, while the 
bit and stirrups dangled gracefully round his 
neck. 

As we went, a dreadful problem agitated my) 
mind: Upon what possible principle was I to 
serve out the horses, seeing that every trooper 
would naturally wish 
for the best and tamest ? 
By the time that we 
reached the stable 
where the horses were 
tied up, I had come to 
the conclusion that it 
would be wise to allow 
the men to settle the 
matter for themselves. 
Accordingly, having 
paraded them in a long 
line in such fashion that 
all might have an equal 
chance, I shouted in 
stentorian tones: 

“Troopers of the 
Pretoria Horse, select 
and saddle up your 
horses !*” 

Before the words 
were out of my mouth, 
the lines of human 
mushrooms were dash- 
ing madly at the shed, 
whence there arose 
presently a most inde- 
scribable noise of neigh- 
ing, whoaing and quar- 
reling. All this while 
the sky had been bank- 
ing up for thunder, and 
now it came,—such a 
storm as I have never 
seen out of Africa, 
accompanied by tor- 
rents of rain and blind- 
ing flashes of lightning. 
In the midst of this 
hideous tempest m) 
troopers began to reap- 
pear, each of them drag- 
ging after him, or being 
dragged forward by, 
some snorting and fear- 
stricken brute. 

At last all were out. 
Getting them into line 
as best I could, I ran 
my eye down that drippins 
company. Never afterward, although in later 
days I passed some ticklish hours in their com- 
pany, did I see the Pretoria Horse look half as 
frightened as at that moment. I also was 
frightened, for watching the aspect of the I'iee 
State equine mob, I guessed what must hap) «i! 
However, my orders were imperative. 

“Mount!” I roared, and they mounted like 
men, or tried to. There was a scramble, and i! 
an instant it seemed as if a couple of shrapiicl 
Shells had burst among those squadrons. Sve 
of the horses were rearing high into the air: one 
or two had thrown themselves down, their riders 
clinging to their backs; others were bolting in 
every direction, till they were lost to sight in the 
blinding mist of rain. And to my dismay I si 
the sergeant-major, the officer upon whom I most 
relied for assistance, being dragged along tlic 
ground, his foot fast in the stirrup, with the 
brute he had tried to mount kicking viciously 
his head. 

At last, something resembling order \\:s 
restored. The sergeant-major was carried oll 
insensible to hospital with another man, and te 
injuries of several others were attended to on ‘he 
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spot by the doctor of the corps. Then we rode, 
o rather bucked off, to our rendezvous, those 
men whose horses had proved utterly unman- 
azeable following on foot. 

Never shall I forget the night which followed. 
My orders were to post pickets all round Pre- 
toria, and I obeyed, sending out men two by two 
to patrol the various approaches to the town, and 
telling them that they would be relieved at 
certain points at midnight. But they were 
never relieved, for the simple reason that the 
darkness this night was so impenetrable that 
nobody could even attempt to find them until 
the break of day, when they were discovered in 
all sorts of strange places, such as deep ditches 
and quarry-holes, into which they had fallen. 

Meanwhile the tumult in the town was very 
great, for as darkness began to close in, panic 
seemed to get the people by the throat. In every 
direction Kaffirs, carrying their children with 
them, might be seen flying to the hills. White 
men, too, were burying their papers and val- 
uables, and some of the women had given 
way to hysteria; all of which was little to be 
wondered at, seeing that everybody was con- 
vinced that the Zulus were about to attack the 
town, and that our chance of seeing another sun 
was of a very shadowy nature. 

On the market square defence meetings were 
being held, at which government officials were | 
engaged in serving out rifles and ammunition to 
all able-bodied citizens. At other points also 





attempts were made to arrange barricades and 
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the great sea of the bush veld. We were absent ' 


about eight days upon this task, and by the time 
we returned, having seen nothing of the Zulus, 
an explanation of the mystery was forthcoming. 

It seemed that the Kaffir who caused the fright 
was a madman. With his madness, however, 
was mixed sufficient cunning to enable him to 
personate a well-known Zulu general and to tell 
a story so circumstantial that it was difficult to 
disbelieve it. The warning to the Boers also 
that they might stand aside in safety, as the 
king had no quarrel with them, showed a 
knowledge of current politics which madmen 
would hardly be expected to possess. 

When the times are considered, and we 
remember that tidings of slaughter reached us 
nearly every day, also that the news of the Zulu 
advance into the white men’s country was 
hourly expected, it is not wonderful that even 
those best qualified to judge were deceived by 
this tale of Cetewayo’s impi lying hid in the 
Salt Pan bush. 

When I began this sketch of a personal expe- 
rience, it was my intention to tell of some of the 
subsequent adventures of the Pretoria Horse. 
For instance, there is the story of how I was 
sent out with six men to watch the great Boer 
camp beyond Ferguson’s, and of how, when 
they rushed us, we saved ourselves from a very 
awkward situation by pretending that beneath 
the floor of the house where we were quartered 
was stored a ton of dynamite. Afterward the 
Boers hunted us in, and expecting to be attacked 


laagers, but I do not think they progressed by three or four thousand of them, we fortified 


much in the darkness. 


the government mule-stables, which we held for 


About eleven o’clock, to make matters worse, | several weeks until the danger passed by fora 
some one on guard on the outskirts of the town | while. 


managed to let off a rifle, and of course this was | Afterward, during the siege of Pretoria, the 
supposed to be the beginning of a Zulu onslaught. | old corps lost twenty-five per cent. of its men in 
But no Zulus came, and when at dawn we_| killed and wounded, but that also is a different 
sallied forth to search the surrounding country, | tale. 
the red rays of the rising sun fell only on the| Hanging on the wall of my room is a fading 
green veld and the rocky hills, instead, as we | photograph of the officers of the Pretoria Horse, 
half-feared, of being reflected from the broad | together with that of thirty or forty of the men 
blades of twenty thousand stabbing assagais. | gathered outside the barricaded building in 
Before midday my captain and the lieutenant which we were quartered. There is only one of 
returned, having been unable to see or hear any- | my comrades that I expect to see again, and the 
thing of the impi, whereupon the Pretoria Horse | picture itself is not ornamental, but I possess 





was ordered to start out and thoroughly search | 


few things which I value more. 








LD Mr. Howard | 

did not stop talk- | 
ing when he had 
told the family party | 
about his victory | 
over Alec Prevanche 
and the other rum- 
drinking voyayeurs 
whose wood-chopping on Bois Blane Island he | 
had been sent to oversee when he was sixteen | 
years old. The boy still had to pay penalty for | 
his previous paltering with the voyageur who 
had tempted him to desert from his enlistment 
of five years in the Astor Fur Company’s service, 
and the old man went on to tell what that 
penalty turned out to be. 

When I went to bed after that first day on 
Bois Blane Island I was proud and happy. I 
had found that I could command men, and the 
discovery changed my views of a fur-trader’s 
life. But in the midst of my satisfaction I | 
suddenly remembered how I had encouraged | 
Francois Robidaux’s plan that he and I should | 
slip away in two days, taking some of the 
company’s boats with us. Now I saw my 
conduct in its true light, and in the darkness of 
my tent shame came over me, and I felt that I was | 
asneak. But when I thought of my sister lying | 
ill, perhaps dead, and of my natural longing to | 
go home and share the family grief, I could find 
some excuse for myself, although not enough to 
justify me in my own mind. 

It was on a Saturday that I returned to 
Mackinac. The few days at Bois Blane and 
the change from sorting furs in the warehouse 
had done me good. 1 knew I could do my duty, 
and I resolved to do it cheerfully to the end of 
my five years’ term. 

Late on Sunday afternoon I met Francois, 
who had been looking for me. He wanted me 
to be ready to steal away on Tuesday night with 
a party of deserters. I told him I was not going. 

“Eh, not going?” he said. 

“I promised to stay with the Fur Company 
five years,” I told him, “and I’m going to stay.” 

Francois was white with anger. “And I 
Suppose you’re sneak enough to tell Mr. Crooks 
or Mr. Stewart!’ he said, cursing me. “If you 
do, 11 kill you !”* 

“i'm no sneak !” I told him, for the taunt made 
Me angry. ; 

“Then you'll promise that you won’t tell on 
the rest of us,” Francois said, and without 
Stopping to think, I did promise. He had 
cleverly thrown me off my guard. 

Monday evening it happened that Mr. Stewart 
Sent ine to the warehouse to bring him the tally 
book. and before I left the storeroom I happened 
to notice that a very valuable pack of marten, 
otter and silver fox skins was not in the place 
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where I had last 
seen it. I hurried 
back to the office 
and told Mr. Stew- 
art, who made noth- 
ing of the report, 
for all he said was: 

“Oh, some of the 
boys must have moved it just before they locked 
up. No one could possibly have got in and 
stolen it.” 

But I was not satisfied. I had seen Francois 
watching that pack very eagerly as it was being 
made up that afternoon. If he would steal a 
bateau and three weeks’ provisions, he might not 
be above stealing a bale of furs. I left the store 


| and walked down to the beach, thinking that the 


deserters might have decided to start twenty-four 
hours earlier than had been planned. I wished 
I had not promised not to report them, but at 


| any rate I would make sure that they were not 


carrying off any peltries. 

I found no one on the beach but some Indians 
in their wigwams. A storm was rising in the 
northeast, although as yet there was no wind. 
It was too dark for me to see any great distance, 
but as I stood on the shore I thought I heard the 
dip of oars to the southward—the direction that 
the deserters had planned to take. I ran to the 
house where Francois Robidaux boarded. He 
was gone. 

I felt sure that Francois’ party had embarked 
only a few minutes before, and that they had 
stolen a bale of the company’s finest furs. Of 
course, I should have at once told Mr. Crooks or 
Mr. Stewart all that I knew, but my mind was 
confused by my promise to Francois. 

Suddenly I saw a way. I would take a canoe 
and catch the deserters. What I should do next 
I did not foresee, but some plan would suggest 
itself. It was as reckless a project as boy ever 
made, but I was in a mood for a desperate 
adventure. 


I broke into a run; there was not a moment | 
to lose. I went first to the boarding-house for | 


my gun, and then hurried back to the beach. I 
picked out one of the best of the smaller canoes, 
and paddled away into the darkness. 

The wind was beginning to come in puffs from 
the northeast, and the clouds were rising fast. 
It was too dark for me to see the land ahead, 
but I thought I could get across to Bois Blane 
before the last of the stars were blotted out. As 
long as I could see them I could tell which way 
to steer. If they disappeared, I would keep the 
wind on my left shoulder and a little behind me. 
I felt sure that I could cross. 


The deserters, I knew, would follow the west | 
shore of Bois Blane until they reached its south- | 
What they would do then I | 
could only guess, but I was inclined to think they | 


western point. 


would keep to the shelter of the island as long as 
possible, and would creep along under the lee of 
the southern shore before crossing to the main- 
land. If the storm should be very severe, they 
might possibly camp there, trusting the weather 
to keep back any pursuit. 

I crossed to Bois Blane all right, but then a 
squall burst and I was obliged to go ashore for 
a few minutes. Its worst fury was soon over, 
and I set out again, keeping in the smooth water 
under the lee of Bois Blanc. 

There were no more squalls, but the wind 
settled down to a steady gale. I was pretty well 
protected from it, however, and when an occa- 
sional gust reached me it usually came from 
behind and was a bit of a help. I was making 
good time, but the bateau, manned by five or six 
stout voyageurs, was probably doing 
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and threw it. It struck my paddle and grazed 
the gunwale without doing any damage. Two 
inches lower and it would have crashed through 
the birch-bark sides as if they had been paper 

“Try that again and I'll shoot you!” [ 
remarked, and brought the rifle to my shoulder 

Alee picked up another stone, but the other 
men took him by the arms and held him. 

“I'll give you ten minutes to think it over,’ I 
said, “and if you are not ready to start by that 
time I’ll go.” 

The five went off among the bushes to hold a 
consultation, but they soon reappeared. 

“You've got us tight,’’ Francois said. “If we 
go back will you fix it with Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Crooks ?”’ 

I told them I would try to do so, and they took 





better. I wondered if they would dare 
to hoist the sail. Suppose they should 
be swamped! And suppose I should 
be swamped, too! Mr. Crooks and Mr. 
Stewart would, of course, suppose I 
had died as a deserter and a thief! 

But there was no stopping now. I 
rounded the southwestern point of the 
island and started eastward, following 
the southern shore; and now my 
troubles began in earnest. Although 
still sheltered for the most part from the 
wind and sea, stray gusts came from 
ahead rather than from behind. It had 
begun to rain, the stars had disappeared, 
and I could see hardly a rod ahead. I 
crept along very slowly, sometimes steer- 
ing by the wind, sometimes keeping in 
the shallow water close to shore and 
feeling the bottom with my paddle. Of 
course I could have pushed on much 
faster if I had not been afraid of strik- 
ing a rock and tearing a hole in the 
birch bark. 

After three hours or so, I found my- 
self becoming tired, and I was drenched 
with rain from head to foot. But I 
paddled on, right into great luck. My 
bow struck something that was neither 
rock nor sand nor gravel. My canoe slid 
along the thing, and I put out my hand. 
It grasped the stern-post of the bateau. 
One end was evidently dra-yn up on the 
shore while the other projected into the 
water, and if I had been a foot farther 
from the beach I might have missed it 
altogether. 

I stepped ashore and began to ex- 
amine the boat very cautiously. Under 
a tarpaulin I found the bale of furs, a 














bag of corn and some other provisions. 
A mast and sail and three pairs of heavy 
oars lay across the thwarts. The men 
were gone. Where? I caught sight of a very 
faint gleam of firelight among the trees at some 
distance. Toward this I started. 


Crawling through the bushes, I saw a tarpaulin | 


stretched on poles so as to form a tent. A fire 
was burning brightly in front of it, and I made 
out four men lying on the ground under the tent, 
while a fifth sat with his back toa tree. A gun 
lay across his knees, and two others were beside 
the sleepers. The man on guard was Alec 
Prevanche, from whom I had taken the jug of 
rum a few days earlier. He had another jug 
beside him and seemed to have drawn freely 
upon it. Probably all five had been drinking 
ever since they left Mackinac. 

Two or three times in the next half-hour I saw 
Alec give a start and rub his eyes with his hands, 
but at last his head sank down on his breast, his 
mouth opened and he began to snore. I waited 
a little longer and then, very cautiously, carried 
the guns one by one out of the circle of firelight. 
Then I took them down to the beach and placed 
them in the canoe. The axe I secured in the 
same way. From the bateau I took the pro- 
visions. Then I had all the little canoe could 
carry. Pushing well out from the land, I threw 
them all overboard. 

Then I went back, took the mast and sail and 
all the oars but one, towed them out till the wind 
took hold of them and let them drift away in the 
darkness. Next, I transferred the bale of furs 
to my own craft, moored the canoe to the stern of 
the bateau with a cord, and sat down to wait. 

This was the hardest part, but a July night 
is short here at Mackinac, and the dawn came 
at last, gray and dreary. A little later the five 
voyageurs burst through the bushes and came 
running down across the beach. 

“Hold on!” I said, raising my gun. 

They all stopped short. Francois, with a great 
volley of French oaths, asked what I was doing. 

“T want you to go back to Mackinac with me,’’ 
I said. “I told you, Francois, that I wouldn’t 
tell Mr. Crooks or Mr. Stewart that you were 
going, and I haven’t told them; but I didn’t 
suppose you were going to break into the ware- 
house and steal the best of the furs. Now I’ve 
taken your guns and your provisions and oars 
and thrown them into the lake. You can’t go 
on without them. If you’ll go back to Mackinac 
and give yourselves up, I’ll try to get Mr. Stewart 
to be easy on you; but if you won’t, I’ll go back 
myself and tell him where you are.” 

“You will, hey?” and Francois dashed for- 
ward without heeding my gun. Before he could 
reach the bateau I cut the cord, and with a quick 
shove sent the canoe well out from shore. 

But Alec Prevanche caught up a heavy stone 


“BUT ALEC PREVANCHE CAUGHT UP A HEAVY STONE 


AND THREW IT.” 


their places in the bateau, looking sulky and 
muttering French curses. 

Alec stood in the stern and sculled with the 
one oar that was left, and I followed in the canoe. 
The short summer gale had nearly blown itself 
out and the wind was rapidly subsiding. 

We had made our way several miles up the 
shore of the island and were nearing its south- 
western point, when Francois gave a shout. A 
bateau full of men was coming round the point, 
and in its bow stood Mr. Stewart. The sight 
was too much for the deserters. They ran their 
boat ashore and dashed across the beach and into 
the woods. 

I never saw them again, but I afterward 
learned from Indians that they remained on the 
island for some time, living on berries and a little 
corn which they had carried up from the bateau 
to the spot where I had found them. They 
finally built a raft of driftwood, crossed over to 
the south shore, and made their way through the 
woods and along the beach to Detroit and Lower 
Canada. No one ever knew how they got the 
bale of furs out of the warehouse. 

Well, that night’s work helped me to tell the 
whole truth to Mr. Stewart. Two weeks later 
my preparations were all made for going back 
into the Indian country in charge of two bateaux 
and half a dozen men. The brigade to which I 
was assigned was to leave the next morning, and 
in the evening I was summoned to the private 
office, where I found Mr. Crooks and Mr. 
Stewart. 

They both greeted me kindly, and Mr. Crooks 
handed me two letters ‘and told me to look them 
over. The first, which had been brought by a 
schooner just arrived from Buffalo, was from my 
mother, and told me that my sister had recovered. 
The other was my commission, authorizing me 
to act as an agent of the American Fur Com- 
pany in the Indian country. I have never 
forgotten the concluding words of the letter that 
accompanied it; they were, “Accept our indi- 
vidual thanks, as well as those which we give on 
behalf of the American Fur Company, for the 
zeal you have at all times evinced, and your 
unremitting attention to the interests of the 
concern.” 

It was more than I deserved, for I had not 
been all the time zealous and attentive. But it 
does some men good to get more than they 
deserve. I felt bound to deserve after that. 

The next morning I took my seat in my bateau 
and sailed away up the Straits of Mackinac, my 
five years’ service fairly begun. When it was 
ended, I had done so well for John Jacob Astor 
and his partners that I found them disposed to 
do well by me. 
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Current Topics. 


A collection of political curiosities 
would properly include President Pierce’s Cabi- 
net, the only one in the history of the country 
which remained unchanged during the four 
years of an administration. It is remarkable 
that the cabinet of Lord Salisbury, which 
consists of nineteen members, has not suffered a 
single change in the five years since the summer 
of 1895, when the present government took office. | 

“The Bright Side of Humanity,” a 
new book by Dr. Edward Leigh Pell, is said to 
be the first serious attempt that has ever been 
made to present the characteristic noble traits of 
all races. In the preparation of his book Doctor 
Pell examined one thousand works of travel, 
and although all of them set forth with consid- 
erable detail the vices and disagreeable traits 
of the people which they profess to describe, 
only two hundred dwelt at any length on their 
virtues. To supply the compensatory high 
lights in these dark pictures was a happy thought, 
and must have been a pleasant task. 


A facetious paragraph-writer suggests 
that it will soon be necessary for some one to 
start a daily geography in order to keep up with | 
the changes going on in the world. He might 
with as much justification have said that we | 
need a daily history, or a daily text-book in| 
natural philosophy, for the same reason. Events 
now move so rapidly that any book of informa- 
tion gets out of date much more quickly than at 
any other period in the world’s history. For the 
present, however, it will be the daily lesson in 
geography rather than the daily geography that 
will chiefly concern the rising generation. 

Little has been said, and probably as 
little thought, of the beneficent work done 
by the railroads in aiding and promoting the 
measures set on foot for the relief of stricken 
Galveston. Thousands of refugees from that 
city received free transportation to any part of 
the country, and immense quantities of supplies 
were rushed forward without charge. This 
ready response to the cry of human needs char- 
acterized all the great railway systems of the 
country, the express, telegraph and telephone 
companies. The cash value of the services 
thus rendered is as impossible to estimate as the | 
amount of human suffering and misery they 
helped to alleviate. Nelo | 


To tread on the British lion’s tail and | 
make him roar for joy is an exploit worthy of | 
the cleverest Frenchman. At a recent dinner of | 
a London literary club where “Max O’Rell” 
presided, Mr. G. A. Henty, an old African war | 
correspondent, made a vigorous speech, and at 
its close some one demanded a toast for South 
Africa. Monsieur Blouét, who favors the Boers, 
was in a delicate position, but his wit and courage 
never faltered. He proposed, ‘God save South | 
Africa!” and the toast was drunk and applauded 
tremendously. Of course Monsieur Blouét cher- | 
ished a “mental reservation’’—that South Africa | 
should be saved from England instead of to | 
England ; but doubtless he is gratefully loyal at | 
least to the English language, which offered him | 


the means to conceal his thought. | 


A few weeks ago high water along the | 
Mississippi River swept away the last vestiges | 
of old Kaskaskia, once the western outpost of 
civilization in America. Fifty years before there 
was even a military fort at Pittsburg, Kaskaskia | 
was a thriving village. Long before Chicago | 
was dreamed of Kaskuaskia’s wharves were 
crowded with vessels from New Orleans. The 
traffic of all the West gathered to it. Men and 
women crossed the wilderness to find the charm 
of life there. The white uniform of France, the 
scarlet of England, the motley of Continental 
troops, the sulky figure of Pontiac, in turn 
moved through its streets.. When the State of 
Illinois was carved out of the vast Northwest 
Territory, “sacred forever from slavery,” Kas- 
kaskia became its first capital. The “Father of | 
Waters,” however, which had brought it pros- 
perity, worked its doom. The great flood of 
1844 wiped out the peninsula on which it stood, 
and little by little its upper ruins have fallen into 
the encroaching stream. Kaskaskia is gone, but 
its name and story are part of the very warp and 


woof of American annals. | 





A Chicago school has lately furnished a 
very pretty instance of childish sympathy and 
childish resourcefulness. 
complained of a dog which had no home and 
no visible means of support, a policeman was 
detailed to shoot the animal. When he appeared 
near the schoolhouse with his revolver, one of the 
little girls asked him what he was going to do. 
He told her, and she begged him not to shoot the 
animal. “But I must,” he said, “for he hasn’t 
any license.’’ “We'll get him a license if you 
won’t shoot him,” said the little girl, and so the 


| promised to mention the matter in his message 


Some people having | 
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| little girl interested eight or ten of her friends, | college life, but wisely concluded that it is better Newcastle, Sheffield and some other cities which 


arranged for a “show,” consisting of speeches, | to mend the abuses by regulation than to end | once were Liberal strongholds are almost solidly 


recitations and music, to be given by themselves, 
and persuaded their teacher to announce it, with | 
its charitable object. 


them by abolishing sports altogether. 
The rules reported are designed to give athletics 


Conservative. In the rural constituencies th 
| glamour of the war made less impression, anc 


They cleared enough | their proper place in relation to the mental and | such Liberal gains as were made were most]; 


money to raise the dog from a condition of | moral training of students, and to free them | in them. 


yagrancy to a position of affluence and independ- 


| from the taint of professionalism. Under these | 
/ence. They paid his license fee, bought him a| rules, college athletic committees will always | personal triumph for Mr. Chamberlain. 


To a large extent the result is accepted as a 
He 


new collar, and were even able to deposit a | include representatives of the faculty. Only | was more identified than any other man with tl: 
small sum with the butcher to provide their | students who are in good standing in their | issue directly involved; he was the chief objec 
canine friend with juicy marrow-bones and | classes will be allowed to take part in contests, | of attack, and the most vigorous and effectiy: 


choice cuts of chuck steak in day$ to come. 
————~9 e—_——__— 


UNSELFISH KNOWLEDGE. 


Know, not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever. 
Selected. 
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Accepting the Result. 


HE fervor with which Americans conduct 
£ i their presidential campaigns is not more 

remarkable than the philosophic repose 
with which they accept election results. The 
defeated party takes its defeat gracefully, and 
the party which succeeds refrains from irritating 
demonstrations. 

During the last twenty years, Republican and 
Democratic administrations have bowed each 
other out of office once in four years with 
unvarying regularity. Mr. Cleveland succeeded 
Mr. Arthur; Mr. Harrison Mr. Cleveland; Mr. | 
Cleveland Mr. Harrison, and Mr. McKinley | 
Mr. Cleveland. In each case, as soon as the | 
result was known, it was accepted without | 
excitement. Even after the disputed election of 
1876, which put the American temper to the 
severest strain it has ever known by deferring 
the final determination of the result for nearly 
four months after the votes were cast, the decision 
was accepted as conclusive even by those who 
believed it to be unjust. 

Although we write these words before the 
election has taken place, we assume that the 
result this year will be received with as much 
equanimity as was that of the more exciting 
campaign of four years ago. The American 
people have thorough respect for the will of the 
majority and full confidence in the stability of 
American institutions. The slightly less than 
one-half of the great body of American voters 
who are defeated do not believe that the slightly 
more than one-half who are successful really wish 
evil to the republic. They may make mistakes, 
but not intentional mistakes, nor any which they 
will not rectify if they can. All parties at heart 
desire the prosperity of the country, and to that 


| end the members of all parties will now address 
| themselves—with a patriotism that is deeper than 
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John Marshall Day. 


partisanship. 
N Monday, the fourth day of next Febru- 
QO ary, it will be one hundred years since 

John Marshall of Virginia took his seat 
as Chief Justice of the United States. The 
American Bar Association has taken measures 
to have the day celebrated throughout tke entire | 
country as a tribute to the memory of the greatest | 
of chief justices. 

Marshall held his place for thirty-four years, 
and during that period, by his monumental 
decisions, greatly broadened the scope and mag- 
nified the power of the national government. 
The thirty volumes of his reports, with their | 
invincible logic, their felicity of expression and 
their clarity of thought, still constitute the | 
standard authority on constitutional questions, | 
and have imparted life and vigor to the national | 
body politic. 

Inasmuch as Marshall’s services were in the 
highest sense services to the nation, it is designed 
to make the observation of ‘John Marshall day” 
national in scope and character. The President 
has expressed warm interest in the plan, and has 


to Congress in December. There will be exer- 
cises in the hall of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, the courts all over the land will 
be closed, and in the public schools and acade- 
mies, it is hoped, the day will be devoted to the 
great lawyer’s memory. Most of the states have 
already given assurances of their sympathy with 
the plan and begun preparations for a suitable 
observation of the day. 

John Marshall was a man of peace, but his 
services to his country were not less real or less 
enduring than those of many of the military or 
naval heroes whose names are household words. 
The plan of the Bar Association to honor his | 
memory deserves the most cordial commendation. 
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Reform in College Athletics. 


T: E faculty committees on athletics of the | 
principal American universities, at a con- 
ference held more than two years ago, 
appointed a subcommittee on which seven 
universities were represented, to investigate the 
whole subject of intercollegiate athletic contests 
and report upon them. 

The conclusions reached by the committee | 
were recently published, and incorporated in the | 
report are twenty rules to be applied to the | 
regulation of college sports. The committee 


'and a summary end is put to the practice of 


entering expert baseball- or football-players as 
“special” students, in order to take advantage of 
their prowess in the field. 

No special or partial student will be admitted 
to the teams unless he is taking a course equiva- 
lent to that prescribed for candidates for a 
degree; and any student will be shut out from 
the teams who, before or after entering college, 
has received any pecuniary gain whatever from 
taking part in athletic competitions. Inter- 
collegiate contests are not to be allowed on other 
than college grounds, and it is strongly recom- 
mended that an agreement be arrived at to 
reduce gate-money to a minimum. 

These rules are strict by comparison with the 
lax practices which have long prevailed, but it is 
probable that they will become an accepted 
standard, and in that case they will relieve 
college sports of excess and extravagance, and 
give them their rightful place in college life. 
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PROFITABLE SEED. 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are sweet. 
Harper’s Weekly. Henry Austin. 


en 


The Future of a “Ruined City.” 


HE flood that swept down upon Johnstown, 
T Pennsylvania, on a May night of 1889, left 

desolation in its wake, but not discourage- 
ment. The Johnstown that was submerged was 
a city of twenty-one thousand inhabitants. The 
newer Johnstown counts more than thirty-five 
thousand. 


Others of our cities have been temporarily | 


overthrown by other agencies. Portland in 1866, 
Chicago in 1871, Boston in 1872 were reduced 
almost to ashes. But the men who had made 
them survived, and new cities have arisen, 
larger, fairer and more substantial than the old. 

There is a reason for every one of these places. 
They are natural centers of trade; hence the 
forces of industry, commerce and finance united, 
more or less consciously, to sustain the brave- 
hearted citizens who rebuilt them. Galveston 
has equal claim to exist, and she will be aided in 
the same way. 

The real test of wisdom, unselfishness and 


| courageous enterprise comes when rebuilding 


begins. The temptation is to do things hastily, 
in a slipshod way, in order the sooner to resume 
the interrupted money-making. But the strong 
men of Galveston must hold the people back, 
rather. Now is the time to consider the future 
and correct the mistakes of the past. 

If there is any method of strengthening the 
city’s defence against water, it should be adopted. 
Streets should be straightened and widened. 
“Fire limits” should be fixed, and it should be 
understood that wooden buildings erected in the 
business district are to be removed as soon as 
they have served the temporary need. Sanitary 
arrangements, sewers and pavements should be 
planned in a large way, looking toward the 
greater Galveston. 

On the morrow of a calamity these sound like 
exorbitant demands. But other “ruined cities” 
have substantially met them, and only by meeting 
them may a community hope to find “the soul 
of good in things evil.”” We believe that Galves- 


| ton will follow bravely where her four sister 
| cities led the way. 
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The British Elections. 


ARELY has there been a general election 
R in Great Britain which has resulted ina 
new Parliament so nearly the duplicate of 

the old, in political complexion, as that just held. 
Unionist gains in some quarters were almost 





| exactly offset by Liberal gains in others, and the 


relative strength of the parties is practically 
unchanged. 

The general result was so clearly foreshadowed 
that it was not anticipated that the constituencies 


| would feel a keen interest in the elections. 


There was less than the usual disorder during 
the canvass, and none at all at the polls. The 


| total vote of each of the two parties was greatly 


in excess of that of 1895, showing that the 


| “Khaki” issue had deeply stirred the people. 


The fact that the Liberals held their own, in 
spite of divided leadership and the absence of a 
consistent plan of attack or a definite programme, 
suggests that, under other conditions, they might 
have made some inroads upon the Unionist 
strength. Very likely the responsible Unionist 
leaders would have been content to have them 
do so, for too large a majority is often an 
embarrassment. 

The most significant feature of the elections 
is the triumph of the Unionists in the great 
industrial centers. Birmingham remains Mr. 


champion of his party in the contest. Whateve; 
| portfolio he may hold in the new ministry, he is 
| likely to be the dominant influence in it. 
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The Late Hot Summer. 


OW that all have returned from thei: 

N summer outings and are discussing th: 

relative merits of the different resorts 

and seasons, it is worth while to consider ; 

feature that has made the past summer almost as 

notable in meteorology as the cold summer o 
1816. 

The ideal weather is not always found yea 
after year at the same place. Our Atlantic stat: 
derive their summer weather from the area 0! 
high barometric pressure that covers the tropica 
part of the Atlantic Ocean. During the pas' 
season this area has been so large and has 
extended so far west that it has given us highe 
| pressure and more oppressively warm, moist air, 
| with less cloudiness and rain, than has oecurre«| 
| in this region for sixty years past. The rain 
| belt has been, as it were, carried far inland; the 
regions that usually enjoy delightful summe: 
| weather have this year had too much rain o1 
| fog and cloud. 
| Abnormal weather has also been reported from 
{northern Greenland and Alaska, from Europe 
}and Asia and other distant parts of the world. 
| Unusual weather cannot occur in one portion of 
the globe unless other regions are affected also. 

The exact nature and mechanism of this wide- 
| spread correlation is the problem that urgently 
demands solution. The Weather Bureau will 
|perhaps attack the problem by utilizing the 
| Atlantic and Pacific telegraph cables if the 
results promise to justify the expense. 
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The Flitch of Bacon. 


N the days of King John, so the story goes, a 

| young English baronet went to the sleepy littl 

town of Dunmow in Essex, where, in the dis- 
guise of a country bumpkin, he wooed and won a 
peasant girl. For a year and a day they lived a 
frugal, industrious life, and then, having prove: 
her worthy, the young husband declared his wealth 
and noble birth. 

Leading his wife to the old priory, Sir Robert 
Fitzwalter craved the abbot’s forgiveness for his 
little ruse, and his blessing for all the years to 
come. The abbot gladly bestowed his blessing, 
and gave Sir Robert in addition a flitch of bacon. 

Sir Robert was so delighted that in true medieval 
style he exclaimed by his halidom he would make 
it worth the abbot’s while to present flitches of 
bacon to every couple who lived happily together 
for a year andaday. Thereupon he endowed the 
abbey with broad acres of fair Essex land. 

For several centuries the quaint Flitch of Bacon 
trials thus traditionally established were occa- 
sionally observed. Then, like other old customs, 
this one fell into disuse. In the middle of this 
century a young writer introduced the Flitch trial 
into a novel, aroused public interest thereby, and 
succeeded in getting the trials reéstablished. 

England has supplemented its religious holidays 
with several others which are known as Bank 
Holidays. That which falls in August is observed 
as Flitch,day in Dunmow, and there hundreds o! 
visitors lately repaired to see two couples claim 
the prize. Six girls and six bachelors formed tlic 
jury, a judge and opposing counsel completing 
the court. 

After the humorous procedure, the couples were 
carried in chairs to the traditional spot where sir 
Robert and his comely bride received their aini- 
versary gift. There they renewed their protes':- 
tions of mutual love and fidelity, and received |) 
ancient sentence : 

Since to these conditions, without any fear, 

Of your own accord you do freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you do receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave; 

For this is the custom of Dunmow well known. 
Though the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s your 
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A Cheerful Companion. 


N the day after Margaret came back fi 
@ school, she looked around with bitter «> 
content. 

Her home was a poor farmhouse among 

| Pennsylvania mountains. There was no rail’ 
near; no town, only a small village of coal min 
She had not an educated friend or neighbor. T!: 
Was not a soul near who cared for the book- 
music which were so dear to her. Her mot 
was an invalid, and it would be Margaret's « 
to nurse her as long as she lived. 

She looked out at the close rampart of encirc! 
hills that shut her in. Nothing inside to live tv 
nothing! Some of her classmates were going !! 
the society of great cities, others had gone abro 
She was here. 

| Life that first day seemed barren enough. 

| the second it happened that she noticed in ' 

| field a kind of grass unknown to her. Prese! 
she found another. She had thought ail grass ‘ 

| alike, but now she grew curious and interested. 

Every moment she could spare from her wets 

she spent in searching for new grasses. She i 


policeman granted a few days’ respite. The | found that athletics occupy too large a place in| Chamberlain’s own, and London, Glasgow, | a tiny garden for them, sowed each kind i: % 
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separate bed and watched their habits. When | 
her hobby became known her friends sent her | 
grasses from every state, from Europe, Asia and 
the isiands of the Pacific. 

As years passed, she collected the facts she had 
discovered about the grasses and published them. 
Then she found herself one of a great clan of wise 
folk who lived near to nature, and loved her and 
were friendly together. They wrote to her, came 
to visit her, took her into their company. She 
never felt lonely or friendless again. 

Other lonely women and men cut off from their 
kind have found work and companionship in bees, 
in a single plant, in the moths that fluttered into 
their sick-rooms, or the moss on the window-ledge 
of their prison cell. 

Men may prove vulgar or indifferent or unkind 
to us, but nature is always waiting for our notice 
and love. She is always the best of good company 
and the most faithful of friends. 


——  -~@e | 





“ON THE DUTIES OF A WIFE.” 


Mary Somerville, the mathematician, was a 
charming as well as a great woman. Indeed, asa 
girl, and later as a youthful widow, she was called 
prettily the “Rose of Jedwood,” and was decidedly | 
a belle. In person she was small, graceful, clear- | 
eyed, of delicate features and a complexion like 
strawberries and cream; in disposition she was 
shy and modest, yet with a quick sense of humor, 
a gentle wit, and a ready friendliness that won 
affection everywhere. The art of rejecting suitors 
with the least possible pain was one which she 
soon had to acquire ; but she had one suitor whom, 
notwithstanding her sweet disposition, she found 
it a satisfaction to disappoint. 

She had unobtrusively begun, simply for her 
own pleasure in leisure hours, the studies which 
afterward won her fame. But this gentleman so 
highly disapproved of learning for ladies that he 
sent the pretty widow by way of love-token a very 
long, very prosy volume of most old-fashioned 
and illiberal sermons concerning women, with the 
page ostentatiously turned down at one, “On the 
Duties of a Wife.” 

“I thought this as impertinent as it was pre- 
mature,” she records with spirit. “I sent back 
the book and refused the proposal.” 

It was not the last impertinence of the kind. 
On her betrothal to Doctor Somerville, his younger 
sister wrote her a letter purposely to express a 
hope that “you will now give up your fvolish 
manner of life and studies, and make a useful and 
respectable wife to my brother.’’ The brother, 
who fully sympathized with his fiancée’s intel 
lectual aspirations, was properly incensed, how- 
ever, and so manfully defended her to his family 
that they dared venture no farther protest. On 
their wedding trip the young couple were joined 
near the termination of their honeymoon by several 
relatives, one of whom fell seriously ill at a forlorn 
little country inn where few comforts were obtain- 
able. The whole party was detained, and the 
mathematical bride promptly betook herself to 
the kitchen and constituted herself head cook and 
assistant nurse. The invalid took a sick fancy | 
for currant jelly; notwithstanding a discouraging | 
array of difficulties, she made him some whic h | 
proved delicious. “And,” she declared merrily, 
after she had been for long years a successful | 
wife and mother as well as one of the most famous 
women in Europe, “I can never forget the aston- 
ishment expressed at my being able to be so 
useful!” 

That was the time when the Bluestocking— 
unfeminine, unattractive, crammed with dry and | 
useless lore—was still a bugbear to terrify even 
intelligent girls away from books. We know 
better now. We know that there were never 
many genuine specimens of that painful sister- 
hood, and that most of the women who have been 
precious to the world for their learning, wisdom 
or genius, have been also women who were 
precious in the home. 
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A CHAMPION OF THE WORM. 


The recent session of the British Parliament 
furnished an amusing illustration of the occasional 
power of satire to bring about results which sober 
argument has failed to accomplish. 

A bill designed to prevent cruelty to wild animals 
in captivity had been presented, and was opposed 
by a number of members on the ground that, if 
passed, it would endanger certain kinds of legiti- 
mate sport. 

The Earl of Kimberley arose, and gravely 
admitted the force of this argument. 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “the bill would put an | 

end to fishing with worms as bait. It is a bill,” | 
he continued, “to prevent cruelty to wild animals 
in captivity; the schedule says the word ‘animal 
shall be held to include reptile; a worm may be | 
held to be a reptile; a worm impaled on a hook 
must certainly be held to be in captivity; therefore 
the angler who uses a live worm for bait would 
ve guilty of cruelty to an animal in captivity.” 

The laugh which this argument raised at the 

xpense of the solicitous sportsmen robbed the 
opposition of whatever force it had, and carried 

ie bill to a suecessful issue. 
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THE VERY BEST AUTHORITY. 


The practical reconciliation of the law, as it has 
been set forth by legal minds, with the Christian 
recepts is believed to be of sufficiently rare occur- 
‘nee to make the following instance noteworthy: 
Cwo Missouri traders, says the Green Bay, had 
‘iugaged in a transaction involving the sale of 
some stock. They had agreed to have the stock 
weighed on a certain pair of scales. Those scales 
“ere afterward found to be inaccurate, and the 
‘vader buying the stock wanted the sale set aside 
cause of this inaccuracy. The lawyer for the 
ther man held that as no fraud was proved or 
harged, the sale should not be set aside simply 
cause the scales, which both parties had agreed 
abide by, were incorrect. 
The case came before the Supreme Court of | 
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Missouri, and the member of the supreme court 
| commission to whom it was assigned wrote an 
opinion in which he held that the sale was not | 
good because of the inaccuracy of the scales, no 


matter what agreement had been envered into | 


between the parties. He read his opinion to the 


'eourt, who endorsed it, and then he said to 


them: 

“But I have not been able to find a single 
authority in support of my position. The attorneys 
cited none in their brief, and the books that I have 
examined give none.” 

Another member of the commission, an eminent 
judge, said quickly: “I have an authority exactly 
in point.” 

“T wish you would give it to me.” 

The judge went into his room, took from his 
table, where it was constantly kept, his Bible, and 
brought it to the consultation room. ‘Here it is,” 
he said. “The twenty-third verse of the twentieth 
chapter of Proverbs: ‘Divers weights are an 
abomination unto the Lord; and a false balance 
is not good.’ ” 

“That is just the thing,” returned the member 
of the commission to whom the case had been 
assigned. “TI will put it in my opinion.” 

And he did. 





The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 


1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall, 


COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentyfrice.” (Adv. 








edinan _— for $1.50. 200 all different China, 

Juba, ete, Stamps sent on approval. 50% 

dise + Price list ro stamp paper free. We buy rare 
stamps and old collections for cash. Established 1877. 
C.H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., Century Bidg., St. Louts,Mo. 


Balletto Game Board. 


One side is Green Cloth with Patent Cushions for use 
with Balls and Cues. Other side Polished Wood for 
Carrom Rings, Etc. 27 Fine Games. Prices &6 to $12, 
including 17 Composition Balls in 5 colors, and 60 other 
implements, also Pocket Covers, Ete. Lengths, 3 to 5 
feet. Many Novel Features, and entertaining for young 
orold. Send 4 cents (stamps) for Booklet. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 55 Free Street, PORTLAND, MAINE. aS Lege ag fat +> 
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as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in| 
twelve colors and gold, | 
and is twenty-six inches | 
long. a 
The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of | 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 

72] 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months | 
tastefully arranged be- | 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature | 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we | 
have ever offered. As | 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. | 

ao 

This Beautiful | 
Calendar 

is published exclusively | 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- | 
tained elsewhere. It will | 
| be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 





THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR, 





Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 





IN PRAISE OF TEA. 
Kienlung, the Chinese poet, was a prolific writer, 


is most widely remembered. Written in exquisite 
characters, it decorates half the old cups, plates 
and fans of his period. Thus it runs: 


Place upon a pe fire the tripod whose color 
and form tell of a far antiquity, and fill it with 
water of molten snow. Let it seethe till it would 
be hot enough to whiten fish or to redden a crab. 
Then pour it into a cup upon the tender leaves of 
a selected tea-tree. Let it rest till the mists which 
| freely rise have formed themselves into thicker 
clouds, and until these have gradually ceased to 
weigh upon the —-, and at last float away in 
vapor; then deliberatel sip the delicious liquor. 
It will drive away all the causes of disquietude 
that come to trouble us. You may taste and you 
may feel; but never can you express in words or | 
song that sweet tranquillity we draw from the | 
| essence thus prepared. 


A SHORT CUT TO GLORY. 


This amusing story from the chronicles of an 
English rural town illustrates the danger in kind- 
ling ambition in the rural breast. 


An officer of a Yorkshire yeomanry regiment in 
an address to his troop made a stirring allusion 
to the medals worn by some army veterans in the 
ranks. One of the volunteers afterward went 
home in a very thoughtful frame of mind, and the 
— : morning he came on parade w ith’ several 

medals on his breast. Said the officer: 

“T didn’t know you had been ifthe regulars.” 

“No, I aint,’ said the man. 

“Well, how about the medals, my good fellow? 
They can’t be yours.” 

“Can’t they?” the man promptly replied. “Aye, 
but iy! be. , My old coo won ’em all at Otley 
Cattle Show. 





SPREAD OF THE IDEA. 


Almost everybody has observed the fondness of | 
the weekly correspondent at Hickory Hollow or 
Pumpkin Ridge for writing to the newspaper at 


Burgess of Spring Valley “Sundayed here this 
week.” 


“Johnny,” said a little boy’s mother, as he 
edged his hea into the house at supper-time, “I 
have the greatest mind in the world to punish you. 
You have disobeyed me again. You have spent 
the . hole day at the creek.’ 

», I haven’t, mamma!” protested the terrified 
Johnny. “T— —I only afternooned there!’ 
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For the Children. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles 


’ 5 THE IMPROVED 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate. |... pron’ led-Skates,” 


Imparts vigor and strength. Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 
6,7, 8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
skate for children. Especially adapted for sidewalks 


A Wholesome Tonic 























emis and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
a — not handle them, write us, civing his name, and we 
will supply “ the same te prepaid, 
ordering state length of shoe 





“HEAR It SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket (Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 


Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card, 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘* Hear It 


| THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 
If your dealer hasn't the fe 


hhitt 
his name with yours at 

samples of the real th | 

mation. Send 6 cents for rial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., | 

68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 

78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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No More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 

We sell you just the feet of stock 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
They can be sewed to the leg of old 
stockings, making hosiery as good 
as new. If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. Sizes, 
5 to 104. Cotton, 10 cents per pair; 
6 pairs “for 50 cents. Merino wool, 
15 cents per pair ; 4 pairs for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & voted 
| 










































Is synonymous with fullest 


value — the most soap for 








your money—the most 


® soap-quality—the most 
95 soap-purity — the most soap- 


economy. It pays to use 





B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 





Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 
essay on Eloquence said, in 
speaking of a man whom he 
described as a Godsend to his town, 


“He is put together like a 
Waltham Watch.” 


“‘ The Perfected American Watch’’, an illustrated book 
of interesting information about watches, will be sent 
free upon request. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 











Iver JOANSON tinmres Revolver 





Automatic 
OU cannot afford to 
invest in a revolver of 
inferior make and risk 


the chances of its failing you : 
in a vital moment. Insist 32 or 38 
on having The Iver Johnson Caliber; § - shot 
Revolver and you’ll get an Chamber; length of 
arm that will serve you faith- barrel from 3 to 6 inches 
fully. It’s the triumph of our as desired. Nickel-plate 
years of experience in the finish or blued. 
manufacture of firearms. CATALOGUE $ 5 5 0 
To protect you from fraud, FREE. e ° 
In these days of frequent burglaries 
The possession of 











our name and address is 
stamped on the barrel of 
every Gun and every Revolver that we make. 
and robberies it behooves every one to protect his family and home. 
this Iver Johnson Revolver will give you a feeling of safety worth many times its cost. 





If your dealer hasn't it we will send same to any address in the United States, cash with order. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles and Guns. Established 1871. 





A Safe and Sure Protector. 
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HERE’S healing in the sky she bends 
Above man’s wondering head, 
And tongues of growing things repeat 
The blessing she hath said 

For all her sons, but most for him 
Who listens unto her, 

To learn the secret she entrusts 
Her silent worshipper. 

She heals the wounds we could not cure 
Of their long lingering pain, 

She stills the sorrows we had thought 
Would rend our hearts in twain, 

And when for us the day is done, 
Her eyes their vigil keep, 

Her brown arms fold us to her heart, 
And sheltered so we sleep. 

We sleep, ah yes, and subtle hints 
Of nature’s prophecy 

Stir in our dust-born souls the dream 
Of worlds and life to be: 

For, taught of her, the childlike heart. 
Deems not the ascending stair 

Of human life an aimless rise 
To night and empty air. 
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How John Duff Found His Mind. 


OHN DUFF is the solidest man in the 
old town of Britton. While 
making handsome additions 
to his modest inheritance, 
he has been open-handed 
in public benefactions and 
private charities. Even 
Schmidt, the socialist tailor, 
and Gorton, the anarchist 
shoemaker, have been heard 
to admit that if all men got 
property so fairly and used it so honorably, the 
mischiefs and miseries of the present economic 
order would soon mend themselves. 

In fact, Squire Duff, as they call him, has 
never been suspected of enriching himself by 
impoverishing others, and many of his townsmen 
might testify that his prosperity had contributed 
largely to their own. 

His rugged integrity is in partnership with a 
clear and broad intelligence. He is not a lawyer; 
yet from near and far men come to him for 
counsel, and refer their disputes to him for set- 
tlement. In the town meeting, after other voices 
have been heard, the doubtful scale is generally 
tipped by a few cvol words from John Duff. His 
name has even been suggested for a place in the 
governor’s council. 

The village schoolmaster once called him “Old 
Brains,’ and the title has stuck, just as if 
Dartmouth College had decorated him with a 
degree. 

But now comes a pretty piece of history. In 
his youth John Duff was looked upon as the 
most unpromising lad in Britton. Old Peter 
Duff and his wife were among “‘the excellent of 
the earth ;’’ and people wondered that so worthy 
a couple should be burdened and cursed with 
such a rattle-pated, good-for-nothing son—their 
only child! As parental admonitions seemed to 
fall upon him like sunshine and rain on desert 
sand, there remained only the resource of secret 
prayers and tears. The mother’s heart was 
wrung; the father grew old before his time. 

As John neared his twenty-first birthday, he 
exulted in the thought that in a few weeks the 
last restraint would fall away, and he should be 
“his own man.’’ But one day the kind - voiced 
doctor startled him with a message: “Your father 
can live but a few hours, and he wishes to see 
you.’’ “About the disposition of the property ?’’ 
was John’s inward question. 

But a feeling of awe crept over him as he 
stood by the bed of death and saw the strange 
change which had come over the face so familiar 
to him from childhood. 

A feeble hand reached out to clasp his own. 
The voice seemed to come from far away—from 
the boundary-line of worlds. 

“My son, I only ask from you one promise. 
After I am gone, will you go down to the wood- 








lot every day for a week, and spend half an hour | 


alone, in thinking?” 


Deeply agitated, yet half-relieved.at being let | 


off so easily, John made the promise. 

The day after the funeral he repaired to the 
wood. As he sat among the trees, the image of 
his vanished father rose before him with a solemn 
and commanding grandeur, which seemed to 
reprove his own pettiness and worthlessness. 
“What would he have me think about, and how 
am I to begin? I seem to have no mind.” 

Could this be the place where he had gone 
bird-nesting, chasing squirrels, gathering nuts 
and hallooing with the other boys—often to the 
neglect of his duties? He was here now on a 
different errand, and the place was changed. 
For the first time in his life he was impressed 
with silence and solitude, with the soft air, the 
breadths of sunlight and shade, the pomp of the 
sky, the unfolding life and beauty of the spring- 
time. 

Some slighted lessons about creation and the 
Creator seemed to mix with the scene, as if he 
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| were a part of the vast order, and yet not in full 
harmony with it. 

Then came penitent memories of his father, 
whose forgiveness he could never ask ; a stirring 
of tenderness toward his lone and sorrowing 
mother; with anger and shame toward himself 
for having caused them bitter years. 

But he could not dwell on the wasted, wretched 
past. The future rose to meet him with a 
| challenge and a voice of hope. Then all his 
|newly roused forces of thought and feeling 
| gathered to a prayer and a purpose. By the 
Heavenly Help, might he not yet be a man ? 

A half-hour is a long time for an undisciplined 
| youth to spend in solitary reflection; but John 
Duff did not emerge from the grove for three full 
| hours. 
| Mother,” said he, in a voice she had never 
| heard before, “you may trust me now. I have 
Sound my mind.” 

There was much craning of necks on Sunday 
morning as the widow walked to her pew, 
leaning on the arm of herson. But not even 
the pastor could realize the fitness and force of 
| one verse in the Psalm for the day: “I thought 
|on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy 

| testimonies.” 
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Daniel O’Connell’s Last Case. 


ANIEL O'CONNELL, the great Irish agi- 
tator, was in his lifetime scarcely less 
famous in law than in politics. He was a 

marvelous advocate, but he was justly accused of 
| using unfair means to procure verdicts. He would 
| blarney or bully as the case seemed to require; 
|he would mimic, he would declaim, he would 
denounce, and he would resort to dramatic sur- 
| prises and clever traps—anything to succeed. 

| His excuse was his warm heart and the terrible 
| severity of the times, which made him desperately 
| anxious to save his clients from punishment, and 
often scarcely less so when he himself believed 
|} them guilty than when they were innocent. It 
| was the day of little discrimination, less mercy, 
j}and much hanging and transportation; and 
| O'Connell disapproved capital punishment. A 
recent article by Mr. Michael MacDonagh gives a 
| thrilling account of Counsellor O’Connell’s last 
case—that of the ‘“‘Doneraile Conspiracy.” 

| An unpopular Irish magistrate had been mur- 
| dered, and the resulting investigation unearthed 
| a conspiracy to kill a number of oppressive local 
|magnates. One hundred and fifty persons were 
| indicted, and were to be tried in three batches. 

| In the defence of the first batch O’Connell was 
not engaged, and they were all convicted and 
sentenced, lads and aged men together, to execu- 
tion within the week. The remaining prisoners 
and their friends, seized with panic, sent an 
| urgent messenger from Cork to Dar ane, ninety 
miles away, and O’Connell hastened to the rescue. 
| There was not a moment to spare, as the judge 
| had refused to delay the opening of the second 
| trial for his arrival. Travelling in a light gig with 
| relays of horses, and scarcely stopping for rest or 
} food, O’Connell traversed the frightful Kerry 
| roads at full speed, and at length arrived in the 
| court-house square flogging his exhausted horse, 
| which dropped dead between the shafts as he 
| descended, hailed by a crowd of thousands with 
| wild shouts, ‘“‘He’s come! He’s come!” 





Amid a frantic uproar of cheers, he was swept 
into the court-room, where the opposing lawyer, 
| Mr. Doherty, was addressing the Jury. 

The solicitor-general turned white. The cloud 
of despair lifted from the faces of the prisoners in 
the dock. O’Connell at once bowed to the judges, 
and apologized for not appearing in wig and gown. 
He also craved permission to refresh himself in 
court. A bowl of bread and milk was brought 
and as he ate, a young barrister on either side o 
him poured into each ear an account of all that 
had been done, and of how the case stood. 

It was a contrast, the big, massive counsellor 
snatching his hasty breakfast, and the graceful, 
aristocratic Mr. Doherty talking in the most 
refined way to the court. As he laid down a 
doctrine of law, O’Connell, with marked contempt, 
cried out, with his mouth full of bread and mi k, 
“That’s not law!” 

Again and again he interrupted, but always the 
decision of the judges upheld him and affirmed 
the error of his antagonist. He was still more 
successful when the witnesses fell into his hands 
for cross-examination. They told, or tried to tell, 
the same story upon which the former prisoners 
had been convicted; but O’Connell so badgered, 
tripped and terrified them that their evidence 
went hopelessly to pieces. 

“Wisha, thin,” cried one of them nyepestontey, 
visibly trembling, “God knows ’tis little I thought 
I’d meet you here this day, Counsellor O’Connell! 
er the Lord save me from you!” 

The jury could not agree, although locked up 
and starved for a day and a half. Nor were the 
accused tried again, for the third batch having 
received meanwhile a full acquittal, the govern- 
ment despaired of conviction and they were 
discharged, while the sentence of the unfortunates 
already condemned to be hanged was commuted 
to transportation. 
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Queer Things in China. 
M* LOUISE HODGKINS, in a letter to 





Zion’s Herald dated early in the present 

year, describes her arrival at the city of 
Chinkiang, on the bank of the Yangtze River. 
The primitive character of the city is not due 
entirely to its age, for it has been largely rebuilt 
since the Taiping Rebellion, a date that in China 
corresponds to our “before the war.” With a 
chance to begin afresh, the inhabitants only 
crowded closer to the shore, leaving the hills to 
| the fort, the barracks and the various missions. 


It was ten o’clock at night when the writer 
reached this Chinese city. A bright starlight 
enabled her to follow a friend through the Conces- 
sion, along the unpaved streets, and up to the 
heights beyond. 

“What are these curious haystack mounds?” 

25 the newcomer’s first ee, as she picked 
her way anong strange hillocks. 

“Oh, these are the graves,” was the reply. 
“Didn’t you know we lived in the very middle of 
a graveyard?” 

here were hundreds of them, each surmounted 
bya | of fresh sod of the size and shape of an 
inverted milk-pan, This sod is the new cap 
provided annua | for the traveller ree ing to 
the undiscovered country. Miss Hodgkins did 
| not chance, as often happens, to stumble over a 
coffin left uninterred until the family Solon should 
—— that the propitious moment for burial had 
arrived. 

“And what are these?” was her question a few 








COMPANION. 


minutes later, as by the light of a coolie’s lantern 
she and her friend stumbled among graves and 
mud-puddles, and came ae upon what 
looked like the top of the traditional prairie- 
schooner, save that it was a trifle broader and 
was thatched. 

“These are the huts of the very ? was 
the answer; and huts they were. indowless, 
doorless,—except for an entrance hole,—fireless, 


floorless, they were all the shelter the occupants | 


had through winters as severe as those of New 
England. The deep breathing within and the 
occasional bark of a dog gave constant token 
that the travellers were passing through a thickly 
settled neighborhood. 

Next we under the sunlight, the graves 
looked numberless, but they were seen to b 
with violets and dandelions. Far below, too far 
for its squalor and wretchedness to be seen, 
stretched the city, while under the windows of the 
house was the parade-ground. 

Breathlessly the newcomer inquired what the 
soldiers at drill were doing with the long fishing- 
rods, with which they eee to be running 
violently at each other, uttering wild Indian yells. 

It was explained that this was an ancient form 
of onslaught come down from the days of Con- 
fucius at the latest. Its object is to trip up the 
antagonist with the long stick, throw water in his 
face, and in the midst of his bewilderment at this 
extraordinary treatment to cut off his head. 

The writer found it hard to believe her eyes and 
ears. And all this was after the recent Chino- 
Japanese War, when the Chinese found out to their 
humiliation, but evidently not to their enlighten- 
ment, what the enemy would do while they were 
shaking sticks and fans at them. 
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HEN gray November shadowed all the land, | 


And June was but a distant memory, 
God touched the lifeless Summer’s helpless hand, 
And she awoke and came to you and me. 


Then where the early snow began to fall 

On hill and moor, she walked with silent tread, 
Bidding her golden glory cover all,— 

Then vanished, like a spirit from the dead. 
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Delusive ‘‘Dummies.”’ 


N American who spent a large portion of the 

A past summer in Paris found no small part 

of his pleasure in the exposition in the 
“dummies” scattered about among the exhibits. 


There are a great many of these dummies, 
so ealled, effigies and manikins, fae ge = | 
different races and tribes, and illustrating styles 
of dress, uniforms, and so forth. Many of them 
are very lifelike, and in the shadow of an arch or 
an indoor —— it is not always easy, at first 
sight, to distinguish a dummy from a living 
person, when the latter is motionless. 

The American visitor was much amused one 
oy at witnessing the discomfiture of a large, 
elderly Englishman whose eyes were probably 
ot — as good as they once were. He was 
assing through the Indo-Chinese Building, and 
iad paused in front of an alcove where s' a 
ittle brown Malay woman. She was, perhaps, 
homesick or depressed by her small sales, for she 
stood as still as a stork by its nest. 

The large Englishman regarded her tentatively 
for some moments, then moved his head from 
side to side for a better view. Almost, if not 
wholly, convinced that this was a manikin and 
not flesh and blood, he carefully moistened his 
forefinger and, leaning forward, rubbed one of the 
brown cheeks. 

With a ery of irritation, the little dusky woman 
i d backward, and let go at the embarrassed 

ritisher such a flight of indignant Malaysian 
epithets as must at least have convinced him that 
she was very much alive. 

‘The American was —s this story next day toa 
friend, as they were walking through the Palais 
@ Agriculture. ‘They are very deceiving — these 
duminies,” he replied. ‘Look at that one by the 
big wine butt, ust ahead of us. You would almost 
say that that fellow in uniform was real flesh and 
blood,” and he tapped it on the arm in passing. 

To his chagrin and my no little amusement, the 





his back in superb disdain. 
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His Father’s Name. 


NEW realization of what war means came 
A to the readers in a certain English news- 
room not very long ago. There were 
readers before allthe stands. The room was full. 
Work people curtailed their dinner hour, and even 
children, going home from school, looked in to see 
the latest telegrams. The London Academy tells 
the story of one small reader. 


He came in, a little lad in a sailor suit, with a 
cap set well back on his head. y attempt on 
his — to read the newspapers on the high 
wooden stands was out of the question. He was 
too small to do anything but look up at them 
ee. 

e paused in the center of the room, eagerly 
scanning the faces of the readers, as if igs dey 
solve a difficult problem. Presently he walked 
at a tall man absorbed in the war telegrams. 

e child pulled him by the coat and in a high 
whisper preferred his request: 

“Will you lift me up? I want to see the list for 
mother.’ 

Every head was turned. The gaze of all the 
readers was fastened on the tall man as he lifted 
the little boy in his arms. Evidentl 
could read, for his quick, bright eyes followed his 


stubby little forefinger as it travelled line by line | 


down the broken column of names. Everybody 
watched him breathless] 


The finger liffed, the boy gave = te wriggle 


in the tall man’s arms, and exclaime 
“No, ’e aint there. Mother won’t never buy no 


paper till I been and looked, for fear ’er should 


see it suddint like. Thank you, sir!’? 


anne 


Meeting a Polar Bear. 


DVENTURES with polar bears were frequent 
A during’ the long winter spent on Franz 
Josef Land by Mr. F. G. Jackson, and 
described by him in his interesting book, “A 
Thousand Days in the Arctic.” Early one Febru- 
ary morning, at the close of his watch on the ship, 
Mr. Jackson heard the dogs bark, a signal that 
a bear was near. He seized his rifle and set off 
alone in pursuit. 

After stumbling two miles or more over the 
rough snow, guided by the barking, I came upon 
a bear close to the open water, with the dogs 
yelping around him, and he roaring and making 


‘ossom | 


supposed dummy gave his belt a hitch and turned | 


the child | 
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| dashes at them. Going up to within ten yards, I 
wounded him in the neck, but not sufficiently to 

| stop him. He took to the water, and the dogs and 
I followed. He bade fair to get away, and [ fired 
at sixty yards. The bear turned. 

In my haste I had taken but three cartridges, 
and now had but one left, so that on coming up 
with the brute again at the edge of the floe, I was 
particularly anxious to make sure of a fatal shot. 

I had Sg apne ee within six or seven yards of 
| him, when he rushed at me, at first with his head 
| low down. I fired at his head; but just as I did 
| so he threw it up, letting the bullet go between 
| his fore legs. He came at me with a regulation 
| menagerie roar, his mouth wide open, and in a 
| second he was upon me. 

I could feel his warm breath on | face, and 
| could see the gleam of his teeth, the shape of his 
| long gray tongue and the glare in his eyes. 
| I had just time to remove the rifle from my 
| shoulder, half-dazzled as I was by its flash in the 
| darkness, and to thrust the barrel with all my 
| force into the bear’s - i. jaws, and then draw it 
| back for another thrust. 

This was a trifle too much for him, and he 

whipped short round and took to the water. My 
| left hand, which entered his mouth 4 to the wrist, 

as shown by the teeth marks upon it, bled a good 
deal. I returned to the ship for more cartridges 
and resumed the hunt, but the bear had made good 
his escape. 
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Misled by the Light. 
Te mullet that figure in the following story 





from Outing eventually went the way of alli 

fish, but the account of their passage from 
their native element to the frying-pan is marked 
by some interesting and spectacular features. 


“How would you like to catch fish without 
hook, line, net or seine?” 

— them, you mean?” 

a Ned 


“How, then?” _ 

“Let them jump into the boat.” 

| “Oh, that’s preposterous!” 

| For reply, the first speaker, a Virginian living 
near Cherrystone Inlet, north of Cape Charles, 
ealled to a passing negro and asked him if the 
“fatbacks” were running. 

“Reasonabul, suh, reasonabul,” was the answer. 
“Dey hez been better, en dey hez been wuss.” 

“Be ready to take us to shore after supper,’ the 
Virginian said to the negro. To his visitor’s eager 
questions he returned the uniform reply: “Wait 
until nightfall.” 

t was dark when they finished supper, and 
there were clouds in the sky—conditions pro- 
nounced “ideal” for the sport. Within an hour 
they were on the soft, smooth beach of one of the 
inlets on the Chesapeake side. There was the 
fishing-boat, a long canoe or dugout. At the stern 
was a platform, on which was a basin half-full of 
earth. Behind the stern seat was a pile of light 
wood knots. The negroes had long —. 

“Now,” said the Virginian to his visitor, “all we 
ask of you is to keep as still as you can!” 

In a few minutes the canoe was shoved gently 
through the water. By this time a bonfire had 
been started on the soil in the basin, and as the 
flames got hold on the resin of the pine knots, the 
glare lighted up the big trees that lined the shore. 

“They’re jumpin’!”’ announced the negro in the 
bow, in a very hoarse whisper. 

The negro in the stern gave a more vigorous 
shove with the pole, and before anybody could 
aay “Jack Robinson” gy + plump! plump! the 
fish came jumping into the boat, over the boat, on 
laps, and even up sleeves! 

here were thousands of them, but the sports- 
men got only the smallest fraction of those they 
saw; for when they counted their catch, at the 
end of an hour or so, by the light of the bonfire, 
forty found that there were one hundred and 


forty-three. 

“That is very ordinary,” was the ews 
comment. ‘Three hundred is a good catch.” 
| Fatback is the local name for the small mullet 
which abound in these waters. And there is no 
mystery about the ease with which they are 
caught. On the flood-tides after dark they get 
into the shallows in the streams for food. They 
have great leaping ability, and when surprised 
make for deep water by leaps and bounds. The 
re from a boat startles them. The body of the 

at being dark, they do not see it, and when they 
jump into it they think they are going through 
space into deep water. 
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A Tame Gull. 
VV vases 8. STEVENS, in the Christian 





Advocate, says that birds do not become 

tame nearly so readily as most other animals, 
and then relates the story of an exception which 
he noticed when living in the coast country. 


Looking over my neighbor’s fence one day, I 
was surprised to see on his door-step these queer 
companions: a beautiful white sea-gull and my 
neighbor's pet cat, sitting quietly together. 

Becoming interested, jumped the fence, and 
asked Jones about his feathered pet. He told me 
that some boys had shot the gull a few days before 
and broken its wing, and as they were passing his 
house he noticed the poor suffering thing and 
bought it. He bandaged the broken wing, and 
the gull, seeming to understand his kind inten- 
tions, became quite tame and nestled its pretty 
head against his hand. 

Jones entertained me by showing how the gull 
usually took its meals. Bringing a plate of 
oysters and a fork, he called, “Goosey, goosey, 
geese !” and the bird came running tohim, Then 

e held out an oyster on the fork, and the gull 
seized it quickly with its yellow bill and ate it as 
demurely as if oysters had been served to it ‘i 
this way all its days. 

The oddest thing occurred one day when my 
neighbor gave the gull some small pieces of me! 
for dinner. He placed the meat on the ground 
near the gull, but the gull, espying a pan of water 
near by, took the meat piece by piece, and walkin- 
over, _— it into the water. Then, true to its 
nature, it began fishing for its dinner. 

It is my neighbor’s intention, as soon as th 
| gull’s broken wing is healed, to take it back to '\5 
| native ocean beach and leave it there to rejoin 
wild companions. 
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Lost at Sea. 


N illustration of life on the huge ocean-goi''s 
ships is given in the following story frol 4 
Philadelphia exchange: 


On one of the voyages of a great steamship fr 
Hamburg to New York, a little seven-year- 
immigrant boy was lost for three —. He lett 
his mother and started in quest of adventure 
about the big ship, but upon growing tired wes 
| unable to find his way back to her. Instead | 

asking some one where to go, or telling that bie 

was lost, the young truant decided to continue 4's 

explorations indefinitely. , 
| hen found, he was sleeping in an a sd eoal 
| box down among the i One of the cre 

took him to the captain, who detailed two stewar's 
| to search for his mother. 

They found her with some difficulty, and (!\s- 
| eovered that she, too, had been lost. She bad 
| Started out to look for her son, and had not bee" 
able to get hack to her own part of the ship agit. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 









A Fruit Shower. 


- BETTY, I am so glad you came!” ex- 
() claimed Marjory, as she met her cousin 
at the train and gave her a genuine 

bear’s hug. 
“I am glad, too!” answered Betty, with em- 
phasis, and then she turned to kiss Uncle Tom. 


“J was so afraid you might disappoint me,” | 


Marjory continued, as she and Betty followed 
arm in arm through the station 
after Marjory’s papa. “You 
see, we are going to have a 
fruit shower to-night, and I 
wouldn’t have you miss it for 
anything!’ 

“A fruit shower !’’ exclaimed 
Betty, in astonishment. “I 
knew you had quantities of 
fruit all about here, but,’’ with 
a laugh, “I didn’t know it 
yained fruit.”’ 

“Well, it really does some- 
times,”” answered Marjory, 
with a gay little laugh, “as 
you shall see this evening.” 

All day Betty kept wonder- 
ing what the fruit shower 
could prove to be like, and 
she felt sure several times that 
it had begun, for her at least, 
as she and Marjory went 
through Uncle Tom’s immense 
orchards and she was allowed 
to eat just as much as she 
liked of peaches and pears and 
plums. It was a new expe- 
rience to her, for at her home 
such things were purchased by 
the dozen, or in small square 
baskets, and even then they 
did not taste at all as these 
fine, large fruits did, hanging 
ripe on the trees. 

She was especially surprised 
at finding that the plums which 
she ate were the kind which 
were dried and sent to market, 
where they were sold as 
prunes. “Why, I thought 
that prunes were always 
dried,” she said, with a laugh ; 
“but of course I might have 
known better.” 

About five o’clock several 
of Marjory’s friends came by 
twos and threes to the house, 
each carrying one or more 
baskets of fruit. At last, 
when nearly a dozen children 
had gathered, and each one 
had been introduced to Betty, 
Marjory brought in four fine 
baskets of fruit, each trimmed 
with flowers, for her own and 
Betty’s share of the “shower.’’ 

“Now we are ready,’’ she 
announced, and each one 
picked up the baskets belong- wil 
ing to them and started off. 

“You see,” said Marjory to 
Betty as they started down Ii 
the street, “even though there 
are such quantities of fruit 
in this state, there are some 
people who do not have any 


“Ts this Jennie Peck ?’’ asked Marjory. 

“Yes’m,” answered Jennie, with a very red 
face, at the same time giving Johnny a look of 
warning. 

“And I’m Johnny Peck!’’ added Johnny, 
eagerly, quite unabashed by Jennie’s frown. 

“Can we get in the house before your mother 
| comes home?” asked one of the girls, for all the 
children had gathered now about Jennie and 
' Johnny and the baby, who had left their play. 
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By Martha Burr Banks. : 


Mlucsery Town: is a beautiful place! 


It lies in the middle of Mother Land, 
And the sun that shines there is Mother’s face, 
| And Nursie’s the queen there who has command. 


TBrcre’ s Building-Block Street, and the 


And Tin-Train Station, near Bureau Alley, 
And Window-Sill Walk, where the « 


And Dolly’s Lane, winding by 


With its poor little patients all sick in their beds,<? 
And ont es Needle and oud Docto << f ¢ 









aré two little Boats, here in | 
- rs A S9 = —— Nursery Tow: 


Moored close by the Ferry of Going to Sleep) 
And a Pillow in each for each fair, curly, crowh? Fae 


arranging them to make contrasting borders of | 


color. An immense cluster of grapes was hung 
over the table, suspended from a nail in the wall, 
and several dishes were filled with the remaining 
fruit and decorated with flowers. 

Altogether, the room looked very tempting 
when the children had finished, and even Johnny 
was dumb with admiration. 

“Now, then,’”’ said Marjory, 
picked up their empty baskets ; 


as the children 
but before she 





fw some of the ‘iis in Nursery Town 
Are Baby-House Corner and White-Wood Farm, 
> With its Sheep, and the Shepherd all dressed in his gown, 
And a wee woolly Dog to guard from harm. 


hey 


Soldiers’ Camp, 


Soldiers tramp, 


Wood-Basket Valley. 















part the Animals, also, aboard of his bark, 
( From a little pink Pig to a gray Kangaroo. 





(AWKUTS TO cRacKhES) 


1. 
CHANGED HEADINGS, 


List while I tell you a tale of a —— 
You wouldn’t have thought him re ally —, 
But he had a trick that was very ——. 





His hat on his head he always 
He said to take it off was a —— 








And it vexed his mother and —. 
i eugpene he did take it off 
But. ‘twas on as soon as the 


morn was 
Although he 
wasn’t —. 





knew that it 


No matter how dainty the lady 


1e —, 

His hands in his pockets were 
firmly ’ 

And a careless nod was all she 
could —. 





His mother thought if he 
wouldn’t — 

She’d buy him the biggest hat. 
she could —— 

And she searched the town for 
just that —— 


She found nee a hat with a 
wonderful — ; 

He clapped it on ‘with a face 
so — 

You couldn't say that the boy 
looked —— 

A lady bowed to him then, 
anc 


As he ie sulkily nodded, a sudden 


me garry him up in a cloud 


He tugged at his hat with all 





It wouldn’t come off it was on 
so -—— 

And he whirled away, a comi- 
cal — 

Just at the edge of the town 
was a 





The froliesome wind dropped 
him in like a —, 
And there he floundered, his 


mind in a —. 
It cleared as he sat in the sun 


) 4 
And then he decided, with face 


a—, 
To alter his manners he'd 
surely —— 
2. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 
In the following quotation 


from Thomas Carlyle, one letter 
has been taken from each word 
and a different one substituted 
in its place: 

aS We tree of sou mould by 
relieved. Set e may put steak 
forty wish gexuine sarnestness 
tie ‘trought, she evotion, thy 
actral bondition on has owe 
seart ; aid othey pen, go strongle 
ale he ail unit tomether ay she 
the if gympathy, dust any wild 
live head so dim. 


3. 

MY AUNTS. 
I have so many aunties 

’Tis wondertul indeed ; 
There really are more of them 

Than | absolutely need. 
Anti is quite the wisest 

And oldest of them all; 
But ante also lived 

Before the “great rainfall.” 
My ante roes ahead 

Of any of the rest 
When it comes to grammar 











7, S, Or any such fine test. 
at : 
— Dear anti—— has a love 
Sr. For all that’s old and rare; 
AR omy = sut poor anti— feels hate 
— > For what is young and fair. 


Anti—— thinks beforehand 


of their own, and so we chil- 
dren have a custom of giving 
several fruit showers when 
there is the greatest abundance 
of it. Tonight we are going 
to shower Mrs. Peck. She 
goes out washing by the day, 
and has three children to take 
care of. We take enough so 


Of the two little Sailors who into te cleans 
i: F i / ; C. 


ii They’ve Potato or Hominy, Butter and Bread, 
Hh Or Eggs, Toast 

















| in Round Table Tavern’s the spot wie they’re fed, 
They stop there for Supper and Breakfast for two; 








Of things both good and ill 
Of everything in that way 
She more than gets her fill. 


When one has taken poison 
Anti— is right on hand; 
But anti is always 
In the farthest foreign land. 


Ante has the queerest ways, 
But [ think them all right, 
Although she goes to bed 
noon 
And rises at midnight. 








at 





that they can all have a good 
feast while it is fresh, and have 
some left over to can for next 
winter.” 

“Oh, how splendid!” ex- 
claimed Betty, looking down 
at her two well-laden baskets 
with new interest. ‘‘Does she i 
know you are coming?” 

“No, indeed,” answered 
Marjory. “We found out that she is away at 
work to-day, for we want to surprise her. There 
is the house now,” she continued, pointing to a 
trim little cabin with vines running over its 
unpainted sides. 

The three Peck children were playing “keep 
house” in a corner of the yard, and they looked 
up as the group of merry children passed them. 

“Why, why,” exclaimed Jennie Peck, ‘‘they’re 
coming in our gate!” 

‘Oh, 


Johnny, his eyes shining with sudden excite- | 
“Don’t you remember Jimmie Snow’s 


mother had one last year, and we aint never had 
One 


ment, 


*, never!” 
“Oh, hush, Johnny !’’ cried Jennie, anxiously. 








it must be a fruit shower!’’ chimed in | 






wi 


So gay is the play there the 


“We have brought a fruit shower,’ another 
explained, “and we want to fix things before she 
comes, so it will surprise her.”’ 

Jennie’s face flushed even more deeply at 
this announcement, and Johnny turned a back 
somersault and a handspring in his joy at thus 
having his prediction proven true. He came to 


| his feet in time to rush ahead of Jennie and open 


the door, and the children hurried in after him. 

They quickly cleared a small table of its basket 
of work, and piled a pyramid of peaches upon 
its top, with a border of flowers around the base 
of the pyramid. 

While this was being done, some of the others 
laid out a geometrical design upon the kitchen 
table, using pears, plums and grapes, and 


SNawery 7 Town! 
le of the day! 
———“Just take a Step Up, and then take a Step ‘Down, 

And walk till you find it— it’s not far away. 
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could finish they heard a step, and looking up, 
they discovered Mrs. Peck in the doorway. 

“Why, what is this?’’ she exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, as she looked about the room. 

“Tt’s a fruit shower!” the children shouted in 
chorus. 

“Oh, I don’t know how to thank you!’’ Mrs. 
Peck replied; and the children, who began to 
feel embarrassed at Mrs. Peck’s gratitude, were 
relieved when Johnny gave a sudden spring and 
stood on his head in the middle of the floor. 

“1 think a fruit shower is the nicest kind of 
surprise party I ever heard of,”’ said Betty to 
Marjory, as they walked home arm in arm, 
swinging their empty baskets. 

JULIA DARROW COWLES. 


and Milk, and some |Crackers may do, 


— 
we: 


\‘ 
Sessel arg 


Now It me tell a little tale 
Of ante—— 80 gay; 

She slyly ran away from home 
To wed a man one day! 


4. 
CHARADES., 
I. 

Before first and second I sit at 
my ease, ; 
When the autumn winds 

noisily roar, 
When the last lingering leaves flutter down from 
the trees 
And the sweet little flowers bloom no more, 
And the robins and blackbirds and thronging 
wild geese 
Whole in flocks to a warm southern shore. 





A prisoner of first longed his prison walls to burst, 
s a his dungeon, dark as a second deep, he 


Let as "hope he broke 

was sleeping well, 

And past the drowsy sentinel in safety stole 
away. 


his cell, while my whole 


Ill. 


When my whole was L, & my first and second, 
Not a very great genius he was reckoned ; 

But when his = ace luxurious, 

Without any third or noise or fuss, 

Arose in the far-off Eastern town, 

Then what could equal my whole’s renown? 

















c URRENT- EVENTS 


DEATH OF Ex-SECRETARY SHERMAN.— | 
John Sherman of Ohio, one of the most eminent 
American statesmen of the second half of the 
present century, died October 22d. He was born 
in 1823. He was identified with the Republican 
party from its organization. He took his seat in 
the House of Representatives in 1855, and from 
that time until his retirement from the office of 
Secretary of State, in 1898, 
he was continuously in the 
public service, as Repre- 
sentative, United States 
Senator, Secretary of the 
Treasury and Secretary of 
State. His most brilliant 
work was in the depart- 
ment of finance. He was 
largely instrumental in the 
passage of the legal tender 
act, and in the establish- 
ment of the national bank- 
ing system. He carried through the Senate 
in 1874 the act for the resumption of specie 
payments, and afterward, as Secretary of the 
Treasury he enforced that act. His name was 
associated with the silver-purchase law of 1890, 
which he supported as a compromise measure. 
Ile was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion to the Presidency in 1880 and 1888. 





Ex-SECRETARY SHERMAN. 


THE 
initiative in the peace negotiations at Pekin was 
taken by the Chinese plenipotentiaries, Earl Li 
and Prince Ching. They sent a joint note to the 
diplomatic corps, announcing that the princes 
and ministers who were accomplices of the 
Boxers would be handed over to Chinese courts 
for punishment, and offering to treat for peace 
on the basis of an acceptance of the principle of 
indemnities for the legations destroyed, and the 
grant of new commercial advantages by treaty. 
On the strength of these offers, they asked an 


NEGOTIATIONS AT PEKIN. — The} 


Photographic Awards 


FOR 1900. 


GRAND PRIZE. 


MARTHA MCDONALD, AND 
CLARA FLEITZ, SCRANTON, PA. 


Men’s Class. 


First Prize. James E. Taggart, Lewis Center, Ohio. 
Second Prize. Clarence G. Badger, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ww ayne C. Albee, 
F. M. 


Earle 6, 
Autres C. ona 

Carl F. Bohn, 
weatahal P. 
. E. Cogsw — 
° — 


J. in, Msc orkle, 


H. F, Por 


Ward E. Smit 


Thomas B. Reoeins, 


e Tay 
1. W. seek, 


Geor 
will 


E. Allen, 
C. i f. Anderson, 
Anthony, 


Gr am, 


8, 

}, Kempton, 

Me “MacGeorge, 
MeCroskery, 

A. E. Mergenthaler, 

Frederick H. Osgood, 


er, 
Frederic is Riggs 8, 


Honorable Mention. 


Tacoma, 
Deerfield, 
Newburyport, 
Los Angeles, 
Orange, 

St. Paul 
Brunswick, 
Sac ramento, 
St. Paul, 
Cineinnati, 
poster, 

Iowa Falls, 
Worcester, 
Janesville, 
Rocky’ -le 
West Newton, 
Union, 
Fostoria, 

W. Roxbury, 
Rockville, 
Worcester, 
Phenix, 
Nashville, 
Leominster, 
Portland, 


Washington. 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
California. 
New Jersey. 
Minnesota. 
Maine. 
California. 
Minnesota. 
Ohio. 

Ohio. 


pwa. 
Massachusetts. | 


Wisconsin. 
Connecticut. 
Massachusetts. 
New Jersey. 
Ohio. 
Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island. 
Tennessee. 
Massachusetts. 
Oregon. 


Women’s Class. 
% me Martha McDonald, and 
First Prize. {ciara Fleitz, Scranton, Pa 
Second Prize. Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Missouri. 
Honorable Mention. 


Mrs. A. L. Ballinger, Meadville, | 
Ada Bell Bateman, Wash’ton ©. H., 
Mrs. M. G. Brooks, Fort Myer@ 


vania. 





Helene W. Clogston, a 
Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, 
Miss 8. J. Dudiey, Whitinsvilie, 
8. Alberta Felton, Roxbury, 
Mrs. A. 8S. Gaines, State Line, 

| Mrs. Helen P. Gatch, Salem, 
Mrs. Chas. 8. Hayden, Baltimore, 

| Olive C. Hapgood, Wollaston, 

| Catherine 8. Long, Chicago, 
K. L. Lozear, Jenver, 
Sarah F, Mar Baltimore, 


tin 
A. Pinkston Met’ lure, 
Ada McCormick, 
Belle Moir 


Boston 
}ranville Ctr., 
Union City, 





Elsie C. Myers, Hazeltine 
Elizabeth Reeves, Haverford, 
Margaret B. Roper, Norfol 
Mrs. E. Stocking, Detroit,” 
Mrs. Solomon Stratton, Boston, 
Mrs. ©. C. Sydleman, Bangor, 
Carrie C. Thomas, 3altimore, 
A. F. Winkler, Boston, 


Young People’s Class. 
First Prize. Harold A. Ray, Champaign, Illinois. 
Second Prize. Clyde P. Hendricks, Rock Falls, Il. 
Honor — a 





immediate cessation of hostilities. The note | 5. mes Alien, ngton Sesiiastninatieé. 
made an unfavorable impression by the inade- | J. J. Sydney Bradford, Phita ladelphia, zonneyivanin. 
. . s3 | »wker, ° n, Massachusetts. 
quacy of its proposals. The French minister | Irving ¥. Car peniter, Somervilie Massachusetts. 
2 < ; ‘ James W. Collinge, shland, re 
has demanded exemplary punishment for Prince | gu E Dalrymp My Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
t i ead are named, | Am ‘elmley, ewark, New 
Tuan and three other ring] ers who “a fb ag Gaines, Pentwater, Michigan. 
— | Arthur Grubb, Passaic, Hew Jersey. 
° '. ans, ermor 
THE DIFFICULTY OF AGREEMENT upon Mason ©. fasell, New York, New York. 
terms of peace is increased by the separate action Douglas it. Kelley, ee” 
taken by some of the powers. The punitive | | Fore sEgursense, ‘@ ppasseshnsetts. | 
expedition to Pao-Ting, which occupied that city | pa aar™ zanna, . Alaba aan 
without resistance October 17th, was composed | 4° shader lone.” Illinois 
eacimnett, Ohio 


of German, British, French and Italian troops. 


The Americans, Russians and Japanese refused | Henry P. Uphat 
Russia, while the other | @ 


to participate in it. 
powers have been busy at Pekin, has been over- 
running Manchuria with large armies. Another 
complication is introduced by the breaking out 
of a considerable rebellion in the southern 
provinces, inspired by the “reformers,” and 
directed to the overthrow of the present dynasty. | F 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY FORTHE “OPEN 


Door.’’—England and Germany communicated | 


to the other powers, October 20th, an agreement 
which they had made regarding a mutual policy 
in China. In this agreement they declare their 
purpose to maintain freedom of trade for all 
nations in China without distinction. They 
pledge themselves not to make use of the present 
complications to obtain for themselves any terri- 
torial advantages in China; and in case any other 
power shall make use of the complications to 
secure such advantages, England and Germany 
formally reserve to themselves the right to come 
to a preliminary understanding as to the steps 
to be taken to protect their own interests. This 
declaration is interpreted as a warning that 
projects of territorial ag- 
grandizement on the part 
of Russia or any other 
power will meet the com- 
bined opposition of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

A NEw SENATOR 
FROM VERMONT. — The 
Legislature of Vermont, 
October 18th, elected Wil- 
liam P. Dillingham, Re- 
publican, to the seat in the United States Senate 
which has been held by the Hon. Jonathan 
Ross, by executive appointment, since the death 
of Senator Morrill. Mr. Dillingham is a lawyer, 
, 56 yearsold. He has served 
in both branches of the 
state legislature and as 
governor, but has held no 
national office. 





SENATOR DILLINGHAM. 


CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, one of the most 
widely known of contem- 
porary American men of 
letters, died suddenly at 





Cnances Duocey WANNER. October 20th, at the age of 
71. Mr. Warner was for many years editor of 
the Hartford Courant, a frequent contributor 
of essays and sketches to the magazines, and 


| 





| Austin ; _ idt, 
Susie sk 





California. 
ponpens bimsette. 


Dist. c oiumbia. 
oO. 


Massachusetts. 


Columbia, 

Malden, 

. Bert. Van Egmond, Seaforth 

G. W. M. Vinal, Washington, 
Nancy Ellen Watts, 

Muriel E. Windram, 


Boise, 

Charles River, 
Most Attractive Schoolhouse and Yard Class. 
Prize. Ernest M. Brooks, Woburn, Massachusetts. 
Special Awards. 








C. I. Rice, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
" H. Frost, Lebanon, Ohio. 

W. R. Hosford, Janville, Illinois. 

| C. L. Ram mp. Moline, Illinois. 

Clarence Brooks, Malta, hio. 

J. Paul Hatch, econdido, Jalifornia. 

Geo. E. Dalrymple, Hav vein Massachusetts. 

J. 8. 5 Hopedal Massachusetts. 

©. N. Kimball, Franklin ‘pail, N. Hampshire. 

Walter E. Egbert, Shes Pennsylvania. 





Least Attractive Schoolhouse and Yard Class. 
Geo. R. Howard, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special Awards. 


Prize. 


Mrs, Chas. Meeker, Naumburgh, New York. 
A. McLaughlin, Newburgh, Maine. 
Foster Tillotson, Craftsbury, Vermont. 
Silas F. Williams, Elliston, a G 
T. E. Cook, Johnstown, ew Yo 
Andrew Moore Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
Howard W. Holmes, Alameda, California. 
| Ned Huntington, ‘latteville, Wisconsin. 
L. C. W. Schneider, Narrowsburg, New York. 


Hartford, Connecticut, | 


the author of a number of delightful books of | 


travel and personal reminiscence. 





Seasons 8S. Harvey, St. Albans, Vermont. 


Most Attractive Schoolroom Class. 
Prize. Chas. I, Rice, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Special Awards. 


Gussie White, Fairfax, Missouri. 
Walter E. E sbert, Qhester. Pennsylvania. 
John H. Ris Ga: New York. 
Alice Louise ri Frgill, Abbott “= Rhode Tskana. 
Howard A. Holgate, Utica, New York. 
Carl F. Bohn, t. Paul, Minnesota. 


Least Attractive Schoolroom Class. 


Prize. Rev. W. J. Martindale, Wichita, Kansas. 
Special Awards. 
gohan H. Rising, Gaskill, New York. 
Fred J. Barnes, Jaqua, ansas. 
Curious Class. 
Special Awards. 
Mrs. E. G. Barstow, Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Nashua, N. Hampshire. 


Guy H. Little, 
Geo. E. Wineman, 


New burg, 
Chas. W. 


Des Moines, 
Lebanon, 
Malta, 


Pennsylvania. 


Ohio. 
Ohio. 


Schramm, 
t, 


F, H. Fros 
Clarence Brooks, 


S. Alfred Ritner, Berwyn, Pennsylvania. 
B. W. Stewart, McK cesport, Pennsylvania. 
Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, 


Ohio. 
Louise E, Walker, Green Springs, West Virginia. 


Historical Class. 


Spectal Awards. 
Ralph H, Alton, Lynn, Massac husetts. 
Beatrix Fortune, Montell, exa 
H. P. Hooper, Lebanon, Fennsyivania, 
H. K. Wallace Montclair, New Jersey. 
Ida Bale, Petersburg, THinois. 
Henry V: Miller, Sacramento, California. 
8. Alfred Ritner, Berw Pennsylvania, 
Harold A, Ray, Cc hampaign, Illinois. 
William 0. Hosking, aed Massachusetts. 


Lee 8. Denison, New London, Connecticut. 


Interesting C anes. 
— Awards. 


Ella M. Moore, Angeles, California. 
Katharine W. Stratton, aoe lassachusetts. 
Margaret W iikerson, Pewee e Valley, Kentucky. 
Mrs, M. WV ckler, Pala, California. 
Herbert G. Money, Dunbar, Nebraska. 
Mrs. W. F. ick San José, California. 
Zech. Chafee, Jr., Providence, weer? Island. 
H. M. Albaug Cleveland, rf) 

Mrs. Dell G. ‘Brackett, Mesa Grand, © rate, 


Harry E. Gammon, Chicago, Illinois. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to write for our 260- 
free book. Tells how men 
with small capital can make 
money with a Magic n- 


LE tern or Stereopticon. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
| of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who pln ith full par- 
ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


| Print “4 Card Press $5. 
Own Ca ep 


page 








Circulars, =. pete to 
Book, ater E PRESS CO 
Newspaper. ~ meriden, Conn. 








STOP CUTTING FINGERS ! 
My new can opener cuts tin like cheese 


turns can-edge down smooth, gets —. the more 
| it’s used, opens fifteen cans a minute. 25c. eac 
Agents wanted. R.M. NORTH, ‘Montclair. N. NJ. 












THE HAMILTON | RIFLE. 
22 cal., rim-fre. | naran' 

accurate. Sold at ‘aoalene, No. 7, 

Stock, #2. No. 11. Wood Stock (like cut) 

Cireular free. Hamilton Rifie Co. Bor 21, *piymouth, Mich. 


OAK SIDEBOARD. 


This is no toy, but a full-sized Side- 
board. A small order for our Teas, 
Spices, Baking Powder, Ete., 
among your friends wilt secure youa 
Sideboard. Ne. money required with 
your order. We pay the express. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


G. A. FOLSOM & CoO., 


oe Hanover Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Dept. A 


WE TEACH 


WHEREVER THE MAILS REACH 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work. 
We help misplaced peuple to change their work, 
We enable young people to support themselves while 
learning pr eieeians, 
250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, Civil, Elee- 
trieal Engineering; Architecture, Rook-keeping, etc 
Write for circular, mentioning subject which interests you. 
International Correspondence 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


















; at home. The beautiful art mastered 


method is thorough and has high- 
est endorsement. Course 
only. 3.00. 
dissatisfied. 


plete 
Money refunded if 
Makes a §) _—_ 
Christmas gift. Send for full 


ticulars. Prof. G. 


a — 
mazoo, Mich. ‘ 











FOOD SAVES. 
DOCTOR KNEW THE VALUE OF GRAPE-NUTS. 


A breakfast food that a baby can handle is a 
pretty safe proposition for grown people with 
weak stomachs. Dr. Wm. Hall, 156 State St., 
Boston, has tried Grape-Nuts food in his own 
case, as a result of which he says: I have been 
relieved from the distressing form of indigestion 
caused by the non-assimilation of starchy foods, 
and since making Grape-Nuts a part of my dietary 
seale, I have had no trouble, and find my power 
of concentration markedly increased. 

I have frequently prescribed Grape-Nuts food 
in my practice, with most excellent results. The 
notes of one case I enclose herewith. July 10, 
99, called to see M B , two years and 
three months old; found the child ill-nourished, 
with waxen skin, enlarged joints, beaded ribs, 
enlargement of the abdomen, furred tongue, con- 
stant vomiting and diarrhcea; in short, a typical 
ease of rachitis. The child weighed fourteen 
pounds and was daily losing flesh. 

Inquiring into the dietary, I found oatmeal, 
macaroni, rice, white bread and milk had formed 
the chief articles of food, and lately all had been 
rejected. I at once stopped all other foods and 








. placed her on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which was 


retained on the stomach from the first. 

On my next visit, July 17th, I found the child 
bright and cheerful, vomiting all stopped, stools 
formed and natural in appearance, weight 14% 
pounds. From then, for the next three months, 
the child made a regular and even improvement, 
gaining from eight to ten ounces each week. She 
is now quite recovered. In my opinion, this girl 
has -been saved from an early grave by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food. 
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| ELECTRICAL SCIENTIFIC TOYs,. 
Safe, Practical, Durable. 
Send 1-cent stamp for Illustrated Booklet. 
THE CAKLISLE & FINCH COMPANY, 
245 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The New England Watch Co. 
Artistic Specialties 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, £& 
in our Red Book for Men’s 
@ #2 WATCHES. 4 @ 
Either or both sent on application. 


37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. _ 149 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San F. rancisco. 
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Thimble, Needles, Thread 
Always jest where you want them 


Attach the “H. & M.” Combina- 
tion PINCUSHION, THIMBLE and 
SPOOL HOLDER to your table, 
lap-board or sewing machine. 
Lightens ee task of sewing. 
nvaluable to every woman. 
apa! nickel - plated. 
riee mall, 26 cents. Stamps taken. 
BOOKLET FREE, ra wane 
BEL & NGE 
289 — rie Lae Patented. 


New Back. 
BOYS and GIRLS ! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam 
era or Bracelet or any other of our 
long list of premiums by selling 
18 of our —y er Scart and 
Stick Pir t 10¢c. each. We 
b give other: E55. premiums 
for selling more than 18 pins. 
Write to us at once aim we will 
send you samples from which to 
take orders, and our illustrated 
Premium_ Last with full explana 
tions. We pay all postage on pins 
and premiums. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 

























Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX’ 
Paris Exposition 


Ares 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 









16 West 23d St. 


New York: 166 Broadway. 








} Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 

| 169 Tremont St. 

} Philadelphia: : 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago 74 State St. 








Introductions one cent each. 


A postal card with your name and the name 
of your dealer will bring to you a little book- 


let on “What to Wear.” When you have read 
it you will know why Corliss, Coon Collars 
and Cuffs are so well known. When you try 
some of their goods you will know why they 
are so well liked. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send us 25c. for 2 collars, stating STYLE and 
SIZE. Incidentally ask your dealer why he 
doesn’t carry the best collar made. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. X, Troy, N. Y. 














How to earn a Gold Watch or a Pair 



























Just sell a few dollars’ 


size or Gents’ size ; 





Girl’s Framer Sled; 8 Ibs. for a 


known brands of Teas, 





training. 
and express. 
our agent. 


particulars. 
ww. 


EE! BOYS AND GIRLS AND LADIES. 


Nickel Skates or a Sled. W. G. Baker wants to introduce 
his Teas, Coffees, Flavoring Extractsand Borax Soap. 
worth among your friends and 
neighbors and choose your own reward. Sell 50 Ibs. for 
a Waltham or E ‘gin Gold Watch and Chain, Ladies’ 
25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 81bs. for a Boy’s Sled; 


& Berry Nickel-Plated Skates. Premiums 
are all of best quality, and Baker’s well- 


parents write that they are happy to have 
their children engage tn the onke 
for it teaches them to depend on their 
Own resources and is really a business 
Mr. Baker pays all the freight 
We would like you to be 
Send your name and address 
for 100-page illustrated catalogue with full 


(Dept. Y.). 




















of Barney & Berry 


to Ibs. for a 
Pair of Barney 


Coffees, etc., 
are better and 
cheaper than 
those sold 
in the gro- 
cery stores. A 
host of young 
people all 
over the land 
are engaged in the work. 
Many bright boys and girls 
thus spend their spare 
time, and very capable 
agents they make, too; 
yes, and many women who 
find their limited store 
cannot afford a Gol 
Watch ora Sewing Ma- 
chine, start at once to 
earn it by selling 
Baker’s Teas. Many 


ertaking, 


Go. BAKER, 
Springfield, ray 
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By Henry Wal- 
lace. The Macmillan Company. $1. 

A handbook of sensible advice, written in an 
agreeable style, which has already become de- 
servedly popular. 

THE STORIED WeEsT INDIES. By Frederick A. 
Ober. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

A well-written, instructive book, upon a subject 
of timely interest, by a competent authority. 
PAUL JONES, FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN 

NAvy. By Augustus C. Buell. 2 vols. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3. 

This work contains a large amount of new and 
interesting matter regarding one of the most 
jascinating characters in our history. 

THE BOERS IN WAR. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A sympathetic account of the Boers, by one 
who studied them in their homes. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 

How TO MAKE AND How TO MEND. 
Amateur Mechanic. 
pany. $1.25. 

Not a book to read, but one to have in the house 
for guidance in a thousand family emergencies. | 


LETTERS TO THE FARM Boy. 


By an 
The Macmillan Com- 


<oe 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


THE LAND OF EARTHQUAKES.—It is with 
some surprise that one reads in a recent report 
of the director of the National Observatory at 
Athens that, taking area into account, earth- 
quakes are about twice as frequent in Greece 
as they are in Japan. The latter country has 
usually been looked upon as par excellence the 
land of earthquakes. It would appear that its 
earthquakes are, upon the whole, more severe 
than those in Greece, although the great archi- 
tectural monuments of Greece have suffered 
much from seismic disturbances. 


PHOTOGRAPHING DISTANT OBJECTS. — 
Recent improvements in telephoto cameras are 
said to have obviated the old difficulty which 
required long exposures, and have rendered it 
possible to take pictures with such cameras as 
quickly as with those of ordinary construction. 
The improvement has been effected by placing a 
tube, containing a positive lens at one end and 
a negative at the other, in front of the ordinary 
lens of the camera. 


A HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN MILES AN 
Hovur.—An electric railway is to be constructed 
between Liverpool and Manchester, intended 
especially for the swift transportation of passen- 
gers. It is said that the system adopted will be 
that of the single elevated rail, the cars being 
suspended from the rail. The projectors talk 
of sending trains from one city to the other, a 
distance of about 29 miles, in 15 minutes, or at 
the rate of 115 miles an hour. } 


CARPETED RIveERs.—The search for con- 
venient ways of transportation by which the 
products of the Sudan may reach the outer world 
has called attention to a remarkable phenomenon 
of vegetable life on some of the head waters and 
tributaries of the Nile. This consists of enormous 
growths ef papyrus and other plants, completely | 
covering the streams and forming carpets of | 
vegetation two or three feet thick, beneath which | 
flows the water. Navigation by small boats is, 
of course, entirely interrupted by this obstruction, 
which is in places supplemented by vines and | 
clinging plants which arch the streams from | 
bank to bank. Heavy floods oceasionally sweep 
away the accumulations of plants, but they are | 
quickly reformed. — 


MoRE REMAINS OF ANCIENT a 
some grottoes in Algeria French explorers have 
recently discovered stone implements mingled | 
with the remains of extinct animals belonging to 
Quaternary times. Further explorations indi- | 
cate that during the age when the grottoes were | 
inhabited, the coast of Algeria had a configura- | 
tion different from that of to-day. Among the | 
animals associated with the ancient human | 
inhabitants of Algeria were the rhinoceros, the | 
hippopotamus and various species of ruminants. 


— | 
SCIENTIFIC EXTERMINATION OF RATs.— | 
Monsieur Danysz of the Pasteur Institute in | 
Paris has discovered a microbe which breeds | 
pestilence among rats. He has had cultures | 
containing the rat-destroying bacilli tested on | 
farms and in warehouses with much success. | 
In half of the cases the population of rats was | 
completely destroyed ; in other cases the number 
Was greatly reduced. __ | 
| 


SUBSIDENCE OF THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 
According to the results of studies by Prof. A. | 
E. Verrill the beautiful Bermuda Islands are | 
nicrely the remnant of an island, very much 
larzer than the present entire group, but which | 
has sunk in the ocean. The original island had 
an area of 300 or 400 square miles, whereas the | 
Ber mudas to-day are only about 20 square miles | 
i area. Within a comparatively recent period, 
Says Professor Verrill, the Bermudas have | 
Subsided at least 80 or 100 feet. Their base is | 
the summit of an ancient voleano, while their | 
Suriace is composed of shell sand drifted into hills | 
by the wind and consolidated by infiltration. | 














Cultivation and preservation— the strong points 
of Rubifoam. It makes young teeth healthy and 
beautiful, and keeps them so. 2c. everywhere. [ Adv. 


MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ 


five best books are Lena Rivers, Tempest and Sunshine, 

Meadow Brook, Homestead on the Hillside and the Eng- 

lish Orphans. We will send these five books by mail post- 

paid for 60c., or 15c. for either of them. Stamps taken. 
ddress 


A J.8. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 77 Rose Street, New York. 


Telegraphy, 
Penmanship, 
3 Book keeping, 
ally. 


ete., thoroughly taught by mail or person 

Situations for graduates of complete commer- 

cial course. Catalogue free. a 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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» Holiday 
Presents ; 


of the Famous 


Albrecht 
Small Furs. 


Luxuries of a lifetime. 





A wide range of Exquisite 
Modish Creations in Collar- 
ettes, Collars, Muffs, Boas 
and Small Furs, from $1 up 
all superb Albrecht models. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, is the 
fur center of America, and 
our long and intimate con- 
nection with the trappers of 
the Northwestern Wilds is interwoven with the 
early history of fur interests. In addition, the 
vast resources of our house, through connection 
with the leading fur markets of Europe, enable 
us to sell superior grade of furs at extremely low 
prices, and offer unconditionally the world’s best. 
Secure a copy of our valuable fur delineator by 

essing us with a 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, 20 £. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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‘The Renovator’s 
Business Gone 








“No,” said Mrs. Progress, “I shall never need you 
again. You see, I am using the Ostermoor Patent 

lastic Felt Mattress, and it requires no re-making 
because it is vermin-proof and never packs or gets 
lumpy, as hair mattresses do. Good day.” 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic 15 
Felt Mattress, ° 


Positively not for sale by stores. 
We pay express charges to your door. 


We sell on the distinct agreement that you may 
return it at our expense and get your money bac 

(without dispute) if not satisfactory in every way at 
the end of Thirty Nights’ Free Trial, and posi- 
tively guarantee that the best $50 hair mattress made 
is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 


May We Send You Our Free Book ? 
This is all we ask. We want you to know about our 
mattress even if you have made up your mind 


not buy one. Simply send your address on a 
postal for our 72-page book “ The Test of Time.” 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $ 8.35 

3 feet wide, 30lbs. . . . 10.09 All 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. . 11.70} 4 — 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. +2 © 13-38! Leng 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. : 15.00) 


If made in two parts 50 cents extra. 

Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 

Beware! Thereis nota 
single store in the coun- 
try that carries our mat- 
tress ; almost every store 
now has an imitation so- 
called “felt,” which is 
kept in stock to sell on our 
advertising. Our name 
and guarantee is on 
every genuine mattress. 


Ostermoor & Co., 113 Elizabeth St., New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 
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| Suits 
‘and Cloaks. 


WE 

from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro- §¥ 
duced, and we have illus- 
trated them in a Supple- » 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. Wehavealso § 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail /ree 
this attractive Winter 
Catalogue and Supple- 

































ment, together with a full 3 
line of samples of the * 
materials from which 3 
we make these gar- 3 
ments. These new 3 

F styles and fabrics are # 
the very latest that } 
have been pro- 
duced and are 
shown by no other } 
firm. Our prices P| 
this season are 3} 
lower than ever }§ 


before. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, $8 up. 

Tailor-made Gowns, lined throughout with ; 
fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 7 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 

Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 

New French Skirts, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 

Skirts made of double-face materials. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 
garment to order, thus insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish. We pay express charges every- 
where. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /vee by return mail. Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
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‘“* THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS.”’ 


BBEY’S 
=: SALT 


vescent 
The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits. 


--CURES... 
Headache, 
Constipation, 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., states: ‘“The most 
} effective and elegant aperient Salt for clearing 
the Gastro-intestinal tract, is Abbey’s Effer- 
vescent Salt. It is the only one which I have 
found suitable for children, and for my own 
use. I have never found a preparation so 
satisfactory.” 
Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
25C., 50C., $1.00 per bottle. 

THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 


Room 3, I! Murray Street, N. Ys 
Booklet free on request. 


















CLOVES 


Our 


eat 
kid gloves in any color $1.25; men’s Mocha and Rein- 


3.00 black 


deer glove unlined and silk lined 8 
other kinds of gloves and mittens 60 cents and _ upwards, 
| all in illustrated booklet ‘*Glove Pointers,” Natura 


| Black 


ing in boo':let ‘‘Moth-Proof.” 
tanned for rugs or robes? get our 
We also buy raw furs. 

THE CROSB 
| 116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you live within 700 miles of Chicago 
(if farther, send $1), send to us and 
mention The Companion, and we will 
send you this hig Heating Stove by 
> freight C.0.D., subject to exami- 
nation. You can examine it at your 
ht t, and if found —— 
satisfactory, exactly as — 5 
one of the dsomest heating stoves 
w 
5 


you ever sa’ and ogual to bees Or 
retail at $15, pay the freight $9 85 
- agent our Special Offer Price . 
| OG and freight charges. (88. 
































85 
and charges if $1.00 is sent with 
order.) The stove weighs 175 
lbs., and the freight will aver- 
Page 60to75 cts. for each 500 miles. 


iN 

| 9.85 Acme 
ee ee Oak Heater nyrine: 
wood, hard coal, soft coal, coke or 
; greatly improved for this 
season, latest style for 1900. A 
IG HEATER, % feet 8 inches 
high, 2234x22% inches on bottom ; 16-inch fire-pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-gage smooth steel draw; heavy 
| cast-iron fire-pot, has shaking and dumping center 
| grate for coal, double circular wood grate, constructed 
| so the fire can be kept under complete control; large 
ash-pan, large feed doors ; ash-pit doors swing on double 
hinge, check drafts in collar and feed doors. Beauti- 
| fully finished, fancy nickel mountings and ornamen- 
tations, highly polished and heavily nickel-plated foot- 
| rails, nickel name-plate,top-ring, hinge-pins and knobs, 
' heavy nickel bands and mountings, fancy nickel-plated 
and ornamented top urn. Every stove covered by a BIND- 
ARANTEE, and safe very guaran Made from 
the best quality of heavy sheet steel, pig iron and nickel, 
posi ly the hand it, best burning, best heating, most 
economical and durable BIG PARLOR HEATER MADE. if you 
don’t tind this stove the equal of those sold at double 
the price, return it to us at our expense and we will 
return any money sent us. RDER TO-DAY. 

RITE 


























FOR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 


auntiet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha 


1, 0 to 82.00; many 


j 
Galloway, Calfskin, and otber fur costs; 
| Galloway whole hide robes, Taxidermy and Head Mount- 
x Do you want hides or skins 

‘Custom Tan Folder.” 








119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. | 


u 
Y_ FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, | 


CROSBY’S 


| 
| 
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595 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
AND SAVE MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS .. 
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# STERLIN SILVE 
is HALF SIZE 

; FOR &j THIS 

, OTHER HANDLE 
‘ j PIECES SEE 
Pt WITH CATALOG 
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PRICES 


CHAIN NO 500-*350 
SOLID GOLD BR ES 
NO. 505 *2.00NO.506 *200 
SOLID GOLD RINGS 
NO.514 TURQUO!IS and 
PEARLS*t375. NO.509 
TURQUOIS #1.00. NO.513 
OPAL. #1.00.NO.518 TUR- 
QUOIS 84 PEARLS *2.75 
NO.110] TOOTH BRUSH 25+ 
; 110] NOll02 INK ERASER2s* 
; NO. 1100 NAIL FILE 25¢# 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BEDFORD JEWELRY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOSTON , MASS. 
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522 , 
All the above Cuff Links are Solid Gold. y 


No. 500, Ladies’ rope pattern Watch Chain, 48 ™™® 
inches long, extra heavy gold plate, Soldered Links, 
Solid Gold Slide, set with opal and pearls . 3.50 
On receipt of any goods selected from this adve 
ment, Uf not satisfactory money gladly refunded. 


Wool 
ook 


For Toilet and Bath 


rtise- 
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¥ It costs so little that it can be 
used everywhere in the house 
without thinking of the price. 





Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 


Dainty Blue, Pink 
or White Bed Rooms 


SESESES SES EEEEEEEEESS 3333232333323 
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Neals Enamel 


enables you to make your home as beautiful aud 


stylish as those of unlimited wealth. Old-fashioned 
things are the latest vogue when enameled. 
Af wot at your deniers write us. DEPT. B, 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit. 


BOOKLET FREE. 


* Enamels and Rnameting,” 
with samples of colors. 


You do it yourself 














HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters never requested to do so. 

Silver should nev » sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-ottice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sabecriptions. tenewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 












FEVER. 


N health the temperature of the 
body remains practically the 
same, uninfluenced by that of | 
the surrounding atmosphere. 
It is almost constantly at 98.6° 
Fahrenheit, or close to it, | 
whether the person is exer- 
cising or resting, and whether 
he lives in the tropics or within 

See «=the arctic circle. This is so 
22S! true that one of the most posi- 
tive signs of disease or derangement of the normal 
functions is an increased body temperature, which 
we call fever. 

It is usually said that fever is due to the poison- 
ing of the blood with septic matter — with the 
so-called toxins formed by bacteria. But this 
cannot be the sole cause, for some of the highest 
elevations of body temperature ever recorded 
have been in hysteria. A fever of 108°, occurring 
with organic disease, is almost always fatal if 
continued for more than the briefest time, yet in 
hysteria a temperature of 112° or 115° has repeat- 
edly been observed, and no harm has come from it. 

The symptoms associated with fever are head- 
ache, a flushed face, suffused eyes sensitive to the 
light, pains in the muscles, lassitude, dryness of 
the mouth, thirst, loss of appetite, a foul breath, a 
quick and bounding pulse, and often an increased 
rapidity of respiration. Yet there may be a high 
fever with few or none of these symptoms; and, 
on the other hand, many of these may be present 
in a case of simple indigestion or other slight 
ailment, without any fever. 

Formerly one of the physician’s chief concerns 
in an acute fever was to lower the temperature, 
but now it is known that fever is only a symptom, 
and seldom a dangerous one. The physician’s 
attack is therefore made against the disease 
itself, or if that is of a kind for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered, his energies are directed 
to the support of the patient’s strength and of his 
heart until the disease has worn itself out, as it 
will do after a definite period. 

Exceptionally, the fever runs so high that the 
patient’s life seems to be directly endangered by 
it. Then some of the so-called antipyretic reme- | 
dies are given, or the body is cooled by a cold 
bath or by sponging with ice-water. | 

In any fever, whatever its nature, the drinking 
of water—cool, but not iced—is of sovereign utility, 
and the patient should be encouraged to drink as 
much as he can, if the stomach is tolerant. If the 
stomach is very irritable, water should be given 
by means of enemas, while pellets of ice may be 
swallowed from time to time. 
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A PYTHON LOOSE IN A GUNBOAT. 


The ship’s company of H. M.S. Rattler had an 
exciting and, as it turned out, not altogether 
unamusing experience recently. The event, as 
described in the Singapore Free /’ress, must have | 
given actors and spectators a lively quarter of an | 
hour. | 

There were two pets on board the gunboat, a| 
big Borneo orang-utan and a fine specimen of 
a python. The reptile, which was nineteen or | 
twenty feet in length, having dined heartily on a 
deer about three weeks before, began to feel its 
appetite returning, and in searching about its box 
for a place of egress, found one side in bad repair. 


It did not take that python long to come through | 4 


the weak part, and quite unobserved, it began its 
perambulations around the gunboat. 

Seeing the orang-utan chained up a few yards 
off, the big snake invited itself to a dinner very 
much to its taste, and at once coiled for a spring. 
It would soon have been all over with poor Jack 
if the quartermaster had not at this moment made 
the discovery that the two pets were about to be 
merged into one. He promptly cut Jack loose. 

The orang-utan was up at the masthead before 
any mischief could be done, and Lieutenant 
Larking,—the proprietor of the orang-utan,—the 
quartermaster and another of the crew flung 
themselves on the hungry python, one at the head, 
another at the tail, and a third in the middle. 

Then the fun began, for the python wanted to | 
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get one of the aggressors nicely into its coils and | 
cuddled up against something hard, and the men 
were determined it should be kept out in some- 
thing as nearly approaching a straight line as 
possible. 

For a minute it was the Laocoén group over 
again, only in this case three men and one snake 
were sprawling all over the deck instead of 
standing upright in a classic attitude. 

Reénforcements, however, arrived in hot haste, 
and about twenty sturdy bluejackets, each em- 
bracing a foot of python, reduced the reptile to | 
comparative quiescence. The procession marched 
back to the python’s box, coiled the creature 
inside and shut it up. But Jack sat aloft at the 
masthead for a long time before he came to the 
conclusion that he was off the menu for the day. | 





HUNTING A TIGER. 


An English missionary to British Guiana pene- 
trated a few years ago to the remoter settlements 
of those tropical wilds, where he was entertained | 
by a half-breed settler. He reports one story told 
him there on a rainy day. The story is of interest | 
for its dialect, as well as for its adventure. 


Hanging over the fence about the cabin was a 
huge tiger-skin. We had arrived only a few days 
after the animal was killed. ‘Tell us about it,’ I 
said, for like the Athenians of old, we had nothing | 
else to do just then but to tell or to hear some | 
new thing. 

“Well,” said Alec, “nebba trouble trouble till 
trouble trouble you. Dis fellow trouble a’ we too 
much. He came in de night and steal de pork. 
He came ’gain and take a’ we fowl. So we say. 
‘We no clea’ groun’ fo’ monkey fo’ run ’pon, anc 
we no rear fowl fo’ tigah to eat. So we must 
catch he one dem nights.’ 

“Three of us get we guns, we climb ’pon tree, | 
and we wait and we say, ‘Ebery day debil help | 
tief, one day God mus’ help watchman.’ By and 
by we hear noise, massa. Tigah come carryin 
hog ’tween he teet’. Bang! Tigah stop, tigah | 
yrowl. Bang! Tiger roll ober. He keep still, | 

yut we say, ‘Ebery shut eye no asleep.’ le gib | 
he one more. Bang! e dead fo’ true. e | 
haul he up. Dere he skin. ‘No ketchee, no| 

db :” | 

PENN’S REMEDY. | 


habee. 

William Penn’s keen understanding was often | 
directed toward drunkenness. “All excess is ill,” 
he wrote, “‘but drunkenness is of the worst sort. | 
In fine, he that is drunk is not a man, because he 
is so long void of reason, that distinguishes a man 
from a beast.” | 


But if Penn was the living spirit of aphorism, he 
also knew when and how to apply his maxims. 
Given a drunkard, he could treat his case in a 
characteristic yet plain and reasonable way. 

He was once advising a man to leave off his 
habit of drinking intoxicating liquors. 

“Can you tell me how to do it?” said the slave | 
of the appetite. | 

“Ves,” answered Penn. 
to open thy hand, friend.” 

“Convince me of that, and I will promise upon 

honor to do as you tell me.” 

‘Well, my friend,” said the great Quaker, “when 

thou findest any vessel of intoxicating liquor in 
thy hand, open the hand that grasps it, before it 
reaches thy mouth, and thou wilt never be drunk 
again.” 

The toper was so pleased with the plain advice, 
says the narrator of this anecdote in Short Stories, 
that he followed it. 


“It is just as easy as 
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NATURAL QUESTION. 


Parts of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
near Cape Race and of the southwestern coast 
near Cape Ray have an unenviable reputation as 
the scene of many disasters. While the native 
of Newfoundland is keen about getting material 
benefit from wrecks, he is also distinguished for 
gallantry in saving life and for care of the dead. | 


So says a writer in the Newfoundland Magazine. | 


Near Cape Ray, about 1830, an old man, a young 
girl and a boy of twelve saved all the crew an 
passengers of a Canadian packet ship. | 

So common are wrecks that when men engage | 

1e 
>| 


| for fishery it is part of the agreement that t' 
| servant shall get his share of 


the “wrack.” 
Houses in these neighborhoods are all furnished | 
and ornamented from lost ships. 

When the Rev. J. J. Curling first came to the 
colony he was holding a service in one of these | 
= An old fisherman kept looking at his fine 
coat. 

“That be a fine piece of cloth,” said the old man, 
at last, laying his hand on the minister’s arm. 
“Never seed a better bit of cloth in my life. Get 
’e out of a wrack, sir?” | 

| 


HOMERIC. 


The following very little classic comes from | 
Cornhill: } 


A few years since two gentlemen, each bearing 
the surname of Homer, not an unusual one in 
Dorset, contested a county division, and at a 
public meeting one of them, feeling suddenly 
unwell, had to retire, when a local humorist, on 
his opponent’s side, remarked: 

“Homer’s Odd, I see.” 

“Homer’s Ill, I add!” promptly rejoined an 
adherent. 


TERRIBLE FALL. 


This is said to be one of the diversions occasion- 
ally indulged in at Kansas City: 


Solemn-faced man — newspaper)—Well, I 
see there was a singular accident at one of the 
slaughter-houses out at the stock-yards yesterday. 
man who was leaning out of an upper story 
window let go and dropped sixty feet, and wasn’t 
hurt a particle. | 
Eager listener—How did that happen? 
Solemn-faced man—They were pigs’ feet. | 


HIS DIM IDEA. 


A teacher was giving to her class an exercise in 
spelling and defining words. 


“Thomas,” she said to a curly-haired little boy, 
“spell ‘ibex.’ ” " 
“1-b-e-x.” 

“Correct. Define it.”’ | 
“An ibex,” answered Thomas, after a prolonged 
mental struggle, “is where you look in the back | 
part of the book when you want to find anything 
that’s printed in the front part of the book.” | 


“Do Nt Stammer 


COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. ‘*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” | 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. [ Adv. 








BEAUTIFUL PENMANSHIP. 


Send name and address on. postal card and receive 
by return mail, absolutely free of charge, a Magnifi- 
cent Specimen of Plain and Ornamental Penman- 
= with instructions as to how to acquire a beautiful 
style of penmanship at home. dress 8S. C. MALONE, 
Artist Penman, 5 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. | 


ALENTINES’ *stecnari, 


teaches its students a trade and starts them in | 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great demand. 








Cures Represent Four Continents. 
Endorsed by Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, New York’s world- 
celebrated Surgeon; Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M. D., 
LL. D., University of Penna.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, 
D. D., LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Archbishop P. J. Ryan, 
Catholic Cathedral, Phila. 
Send for new 67-page book to the 


Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


16th year. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and President, 
who cured himself ufter stammering forty years. 


PALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SERIES. 


Each number devoted to some athletic exercise, with 
instructions by leading authorities on the subject. 


Indian Clubs and Dumb - Bells. 
Price 10 Cents. 
A comprehensive pamphlet which 
will enable you to become 
expert without a teacher. 


Any of the following ~ 
at 10 cents per copy: 
Indian Clubs and 

iw 












No. 2 
Dumb-Bells. No. 4 to 
Become a Boxer. No. 29. 
a rh wrong with Pulley 
Weights. No. 42. How _to use 
the Punching Bag. No. 72. 
Physical Training Simpli- 
fied. No. 77. Wrestling. No. 


84. Care of the Body. No, 9. Warman’s Indian 
Clubs. No. 104. Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 


Illustrated Catalogue of all sports mailed Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 

















DELICIOUS!! 





suitable for PRESENTS. 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


you should know, that good Teeth, a 











Higher COCOA & CHOCOLATES. 
UNEXCELLED! GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 
U.S.Gov. The soldier is taught, and 


clean Mouth, firm Gums,a sweet Breath, 
are necessary for good health, and 
good health is necessary to be 

A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


WRIGHT'S 


FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


A delicious, TOOTH PASTE in = 


creamy 
made after same formula as Wright’s renowned 
Tooth Soap, Powder or Wash. 


Is Ppa and healing. 
and preserves the teeth. Prevents 
decay. Hardens the gums. Removes 
offensive breath. Is convenient to 
use. Endorsed by eminent medical 
and dental scientists. 

A perfect antiseptic 

dentifrice. 
At all druggists, 25c., or from 


CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Dept. 1. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Booklet, ‘A Tooth Treat,” tes- 
timonials and sample FREE. 


It whitens 














‘Land.yes! used to be thin 
enough before I used 


SAPOLIO 
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How Sultan Harun Paid Tribute. 


Three or four centuries ago, about the time the 
Spaniards came to the Philippines, a tribe of 
Malays made their way from Borneo into the 
Sulu Islands. They were so fierce and warlike 
that for centuries they defied the power of Spain. 
Converted to Mohammedanism before their migra- 
tion, they resisted the attempts of the Spaniards 
to turn them to Christianity. The quick martyr- 
dom of the missionaries was the only result of 
such efforts. 

The Spaniards called these newcomers Moros, 
or Moors, in distinction from Indios, or Indians, 
the name given to the other nations. A writer | 
in Frank Leslie’s Magazine describes these | 
Moros as born pirates. It was long their custom 
at the setting in of the southwest monsoon to 
launch their boats and set off on a piratical expe- 
dition to the north. Landing on the coast of the 
first island reached, they would attack town and 
country alike, usually with success, and always 
with savage cruelty. The Spaniards sent many 
expeditions against the Moros, but it was like 
sending sheep against wolves, and more than 
one Spanish force was cut to pieces. Landings 
were made at times, and forts built even in Sulu 
itself. But the garrisons did not remain long. 
The forts were taken and their defenders either 
slain or driven out by the indomitable Moros. 

Within the last quarter of a century, however, 
the Spaniards, with the aid of gunboats and 
rapid - firing guns, put an end to the Moro 
piracies, and to some extent subdued the people. 
General Arolas, a Spanish commander of unusual 
energy and ability, brought the Moros of Sulu 
into such subjection that for years they were 
foreed to live in peace, or rather in a sort of 
armed truce. One thing Arolas did not try to do. 
Ile was wise enough not to tax the Moros. The 
Spanish government even saw best to keep the 
Moro sultan in its pay, giving him an annual 
pension of two thousand four hundred dollars. 

In 1885 an event occurred which taught the 
Spaniards what kind of material they were 
handling. General Arolas had returned to 
Spain, and a less shrewd and more avaricious 
man was in his place. This officer, with the 
usual Spanish desire for gold, decided to tax the 
Moros. He accordingly sent them word that 
they were assessed at a certain rate, and ordered 
them to come to town and pay. 

On the day appointed a large number of them 
came, headed by their sultan, Datto Harun. 
The governor hesitated a little at such a show of 
force, but on the principle of the more men the 
more money, decided to welcome them to the town. 

Hlarun came to him with a show of humility, 
and offered a bag of pearls as his share of the 
tribute. Before the governor could grasp the 
bag, however, the Moro drew a keen blade from 
beneath his coat, and in a moment the skull of 
the Spaniard was cleft to the teeth. The sultan’s 
followers then set upon the soldiers, of whom 
only two or three escaped. Afterward they 
razed the town to the ground. It was thus that 
Datto Harun paid tribute to Spain. 
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The Pygmies of Central Africa. 


The pygmies of Central Africa have found a 
new and appreciative describer in Mr. A. B. 
Lloyd, a missionary of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who, in his ‘‘ Dwarf and Cannibal 
Country,”—a book recently published,—writes 
in a most interesting way of his experiences 
with the little people. 

His acquaintance with them began while he 
sat reading in the clearing of an African forest. 
All at once he became suddenly aware that he 
was an object of intense and curious interest to 
a number of little faces, peering at him through 
the interspaces of a thicket. 

His hands, held out in friendly greeting, 
encouraged a pygmy to advance toward him. 
He came slowly and shyly, and after staring at 
the white man wonderingly, hurriedly hid his 
face in his hands. 

Other pygmies followed their leader in his 
audvanee, and although on close view the mis- 
sionary was ‘struck by their diminutive stature, 
he was no less impressed by their powerful 
physique. Their chests were broad and finely 
developed, and their arms and lower limbs were 
singularly massive and muscular. They were 
irmed with bows and quivers of arrows and 
hort throwing spears, and around arms or 

necks, as individual choice swayed them, they 

ore rings of iron. 

When constraint had worn away, the mission- | 
«arty and the leader of the band chatted pleasantly 
ogether in the Toro language, which the little 
‘van spoke tolerably well, although occasionally 
“itermixed with the language of pygmy-land, 

id the white man was somewhat astonished by 

intelligence of the speaker. 

lle said that his country was seven days’ 

urney in length by six in breadth. When 

ked as to the number of his people, he took a 

all stick and broke it into forty pieces, and 

( that each piece represented a chief, and then 
‘nt On to enumerate the followers of each. | 


‘ 


|*When did you see me? 









The aggregate was some ten thousand. The 


missionary says: 


“He told me that he knew long ago of ad 


| WANTE 


coming, and I asked him, ‘How?’ He said that 
| several days ago he saw me. ‘Saw me!’ I said 
‘I have seen you in| 
the forest for six days.’ ‘But I did not see you,’ 
I said, and then he laughed most heartily and | 
said, ‘No, I could not see him, but he saw me.’ 

“Upon further inquiry I found that a large | 
party of these little creatures had been watching 
our every movement all through the forest, while 
we were in the most blissful ignorance of the 
fact. At every camp they had hovered about us, 


| peering at us through the thicket as we passed. 


Why did they not attack us? is the question 
that kept coming into my mind. If they are 
the thievish, wicked little people that they have 
been represented, why did they not molest us? 
We were entirely in their power, and had been 
for the last six days. 

“Perhaps it was our very helplessness that 
| protected us. They saw that we were not as the 
other white men who had passed through their 
forest, armed with guns and having a big follow- 
ing of soldiers; or perhaps I had been overheard 
speaking in the language of Toro to my boys, 
and this had given them confidence. I firmly 
believe, however, that they are not untrustworthy 
folk, as is usually supposed, but like most 
Africans, when not interfered with they are 
perfectly harmless.” 
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** Water-Sucker.”’ 


In many districts of China the water-supply is 
very scanty, and in dry seasons great suffering 
results. Western knowledge might easily do 
much to remedy this evil, it would seem; but 
Mr. Smith, in his account of “Village Life in 
China,’’ shows that many obstacles stand in the 
way of such benevolent undertakings. | 


It was pa to put a force-pump in a 
village well not far from the mission premises, 
where much water was daily drawn by a great | 

nany people with a great deal of labor. The | 
roan A ome would make this toil mere child’s 
play. The plan was so plainly foreordained to 
success that one of the missionaries was moved | 
to promise also a stone watering-trough, which, 
in Chinese phrase, would be a “‘joy to ten thou- 
sand generations.” | 

The village committee listened gravely to these 
proposals without manifesting that exhilaration | 
which the obviously successful nature of the | 
innovation seemed to warrant, but promised to | 
consider and report later. When the next 
meeting of this committee with the missionaries 
took place, the Chinese expressed a wish to ask 
a few questions. They pointed out that there 
were four or five wells in the village. “Was it 
the intention of the Western foreign ‘shepherds’ 
to put a ‘water-sucker’ into each of these wells ?” 

No of course not. It was meant for the one 
nearest the mission premises. 

After an impressive silence, the committee 
remarked that there was a further question which 
had occurred to them. ‘This village, although 
better off than those about, had some families 
which owned not a foot of land. These landless 
persons had to pick up a living as best they could. 
One way was by carrying and selling water from 
house to house in buckets. According to the 
account of the shepherds, the new water-sucker 
would render it so easy to get water that any one 
could do it, and the occupation of drawers of 
water would be large ly 8 gone. It could not be 
the intention of the benevolent shepherds to 
throw a class of workmen out of work. What 
form of industry did the benevolent shepherds | 
propose to furnish to the landless class to) 
compensate them for the loss of their livelihood ? 

At this point the silence was even more 
impressive than before. 

After another pause, the village committee 
returned to their questions. They said that 
Western inventions are very ingenious, but that 
Chinese villages “attain unto stupidity.’ As 
long as the Western shepherds were at hand to 
explain and to direct the use of the water-suckers, 
all would doubtless go well; but they had noticed | 
that Western inventions sometimes had a way of | 
becoming injured by the tooth of time, or by 
bad management. Suppose that something of | 
this sort took place with the water-sucker, and | 
suppose that no shepherd was at hand to repair | 
or replace it, what should then be done, after the | 
villagers had come to depend upon it? 

In view of these various considerations, is it 
surprising that the somewhat discouraged shep- 
herds gave up the plan of interfering with Oriental 
industries ? 
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Games of Indian Children. 


The Shoshone and Arapahoe school children 
enjoy games and sports as well as their white 
friends. In describing the schools established 
for Indian children, Mr. Frank A. Virtue writes 
as follows: 


The Indian children look forward to “play- 
night’’ with lively anticipation. They are eager 
to take part in new plays, and catch the spirit of 
the hour in an enthusiastic manner. Much the 

same games are played as among white children, | 
but these of course are new to the boys and girls | 
fresh from the teepees or log huts. | 

Blind man’s buff, hunt-the-whistle, take-home- | 
what-you- borrowed, and many others, never | 
fail to interest them. In the spacious chapel | 
room on sociable nights many amusing antics 
may be witnessed, but boisterous talking and 
laughing are unknown. On that evening the 
girls always appear in their best dresses and the 
boys in uniform suits. 

‘he children are fond of music, and often 
gather about the piano or organ and sing from 
the “Gospel Hymns.” Marching by twos and 
fours is another pastime which pleases them. 
Pantomime shadows have proved an entertaining 
diversion. Picking up potatoes from the floor 
with a spoon and pitching bean-bags have not 
been uninteresting. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 







100 rare Zanzibar, C China, etec., 10c.; 8 
» Samoa,loc. Est.1881. E.A.Dresser,Salem,Mass. 


STAMMERERS’ Institute and Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 

Young men to learn telegraphy. Cuata- 
s logue Free. W. Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 


N Col , 218 Boylston Street, Boston. | 
. Native Teachers,Rates moderate. Circu/ars free. 


STAM 
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ing School. 














FISAVE wesc tow FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 31 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opened Oct. ist. High and 
dry location in a village free from evil influences. 
Laboratories. Scholarships. A vigorous Se i Life. 
American Ideals. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Princi pel 
Well lesley I lis, Mass. 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 25 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. 


Ambitious and enter- ; 

prising young men Sihge Ag 
are wanted to learn 

Shorthand OF Le if 
at the ALBANY LA bh 


Bus SINESS CcOoL- 
L EGE, as a preparation for —". tase, 6 
particulars address CARNELL & Holt, Albany, N 


MY SITUATION 


WITH Ivers & POND PIANO Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Sborthand. 
—Emma L. Thurston, E. Boston. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 694 W. ashington St., Boston, for prospectus. 

















PREMIUMS For 
eens &Gm_s 





—— ae | 

We want boys ss . | 
and girls in every sosei 
city, town and vil- \ 
lage thtouchout 
New England to 
sell our food prod- a ( 
ucts. : 

A little persever- 
ance will earn one 
or more of the fol- 
lowing premiums: 

Watches, Clocks, 
Fishing Tackle, Ri- 
fles, Cameras, D. Light 
Electric Lamps, 
Bracelets, Ladies’ 
Desks, Etc 


Write for Catalogue. 





RU SHERMANMFG-CO- 
173 STATE STBOSTON|) | 

















Fast Time to 
Salt Lake 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


NO CHANGE of cars via Chicago- 

Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line; all meals in dining cars. Faster 
than any other route. Trains leave Chi- 
cago 6.30 p. m. and 10,30 p. m, every 
day. Tourist tickets are sold at all 
prominent agencies the year round. Call 
on any agent for tickets or address 


368 Washington Street, Boston 
461 Broadway, - - New York 














Years. _ SZ 
THE STANDARD: 
“Worth Reading,” 


our booklet, which tells you how to 
make life comfortable, also describes 
our large variety of fine rubber goods 
sent free. The ‘‘Tyrian’’ Combination 
Fountain Syringe and Hot- Water Bottle 








one of our leaders. For sale by 
dealers; if you fail to find it we will 
mail one for $2.00 TYER RUBBER 


Co. (Dept. B), Andover, Mass 
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It Behaves. 


The Richmond Range behaves the way 
a Range ought to behave. 

It bakes beautifully. Not 
not too fast, but just the way you regulate 


too slow, 


it—in fact, just right. 

It has a ventilated oven, and all the 
obnoxious odors, oven gas and steam are 
carried off in this way instead of escaping 
into the kitchen. 

It has an excellent draft and the best 
system of flues. It gives you all the heat 
there is in the coal, and it requires less 
coal than any other Range. 

Besides all this, it is a Range worth 
looking at— gracefully built and richly 
ornamented. 

You really ought to cook ona 


RICHMOND 








RANGE. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The Richmond Stove Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 
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, " CONDITION 
PowbDeER | 


gpa s Dollars 2° és 
1 IN EGGS } 


During the Winter Season. 

To keep your hens in good 
condition so that they will lay 
well there’s no betterplan than 
that of mixing a small quantity 
of Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 
der in their food every day. 
Thousands have adopted this 
plan with splendid success. 
Why don’t you try it? 


Sold by Druggists, Groce rs, 
Dealers, or by mail. 2 H 























wr $1; 


f large 2-ib 
cans, $5.00. 


Expre ab pau 
1.8. Johnson,23 Custom House St. Boston. 


Sample of the best Poultry a 
‘ 4 oe sent FREE. e 
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The value of knowledge lies in its application. Now the 
reason we are anxious you should know the goodness of 


“Blue Brand” 
All Leaf Lard 


ef we etl on is that you may profit by it. There’s no longer any 
*UStgN PACKING & PRgyisi0N~ necessity for trying out your own lard, because you secure 
SA the same results in *¢ Blue Brand’’ All Leaf Lard. It 
couldn’t be otherwise, because we employ only the best 
raw chilled leaf, prepare the lard by the latest methods, 
and use all necessary care to achieve the best possible 
results, All this, together with a lot of other valuable information, is contained in our 


Free Booklet 


You’ll be well repaid in sending for it, because you can then 








BOSTON,MASS. 


entitled ‘‘ Sterling Products.’’ 

more intelligently order Hams, Bacon, Lard, Sausages and other Pork Products. Ask your 

grocer for a pail of the Lard. Ask us for the Booklet. Both will be supplied upon request. 
Be Not Deceived by Imitations of Similar Name. 


PACKING & PROVISION CO., 


M ASS. 
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Send 


13 Cents 











for a full-size package of 


Minute 
Gelatine 


if your grocer hasn’t it. Each 
package makes one-half gallon 
of finest jelly. Requires no soak- 
ing. Made ready in a minute. 
While we’re sending you this we 
will send also a sample of our 


Minute 
Tapioca 


and a copy of the Minute Receipt 
Book—brimful of splendid re- 
ceipts for making desserts with 
the Minute preparations. 

WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


Orange, Mass. 
te mam — 


"SSE SOARES. - 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Vc 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 


| ORANGE, MASS. 












































CIDER MILLS GIVEN AWAY. 


To any one sending us four cents in stamps to pay postage, etc., we will send a 
beautiful reproduction of an old-fashioned cider mill lithographed in four colors. 
IT’S A WORKING MECHANICAL TOY. 

Size 6x9 inches. Made to stand alone on mantel or table. The whole thing is 
so true to nature that it seems almost as if you could hear the roar of the water 
working the great water-wheel and the noise of the grinder grinding the apples 

as they are shoveled into the hopper. There’s a 


Water-Wheel That Turns, 


and as it turns four pic- ' 
tures are brought into 
view, showing how Aunt 
Sally’s Old-fashioned Cider 
Apple Sauce is made. 

While we’re sending 
you the Cider Mill we'll 
tell you more about this 
famous Apple Sauce 
and how to get it. 











Send 4 cents for post- 
age, etc. The Cider Mill 
itself is FREE. 


A.A.KNIGHTS & SON, 
87 Commercial St., Bocton. 




































FORMOSA 


OOLOONG 


SOLD BY YOUR GROCER. SEND FOR 


Free Sample 


of this fragrant, delicious 
tea, and try it to please us; 
you will afterward buy it 
to please yourself. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 COMMERCIAL STREET, - BOSTON. 


Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 
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» Spore 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Italia 














Hersom’s 
2 








Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. wie 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


THOS. EDRSOM @ CO. | 
NEW BEDrORgD, mass. 
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Did you see the demonstration at the Boston Food Fair of 


Wesson’s sr" 


Odorless 


CooKing Oil? 


Goes Twice as Far as any Fat or Butter. 





It is easily digested, and will enable a dyspeptic 
to eat fried foods with comfort. It is purely veg- 
etable, and may be used in all foods at all times. 


IT SHORTENS BEST. IT FRIES BEST. 
IT BAKES BEST. IT TASTES BEST. 


Your grocer has it or will get it. 
CUSHMAN BROS. COMPANY, Distributors, 
78 Hudson St., New York. 34 Central St., Boston. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BoTTLEs. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that aie 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. | 
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| THE ONLY RANGE THAT | 
COOKS WITH AB-} 





l AND HYGIENIC |i 
PERFECTION, — |; 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 

32 to 38 Union Street, Boston, 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
MAGEE HEATERS AND RANGES. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 





AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 





